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SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
SOME PASSAGES BY THE WAY. 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 


XXII. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Tae popular idea of Mr. Chamberlain, founded exclusively on 


observation of his public career, is that he is a man of hard nature, 
implacable of purpose, remorseless in rolling over any who get in 
his way. Within limits this appreciation is defensible. In public 
life, striving for what he believes to be the welfare of the Empire, 


Fhe is undoubtedly disposed to march straight forward regardless 


of personalities, even though they be old familiar friends. 

There is another side of his character, out of range of the 
public eye. In the private relations of life, the inflexible politi- 
cal fighter is the most lovable, most loved of men. A brilliant 
conversationalist, endowed with a keen sense of humour, he is the life 
and soul of the company in which he chances to find himself. The 


| loyalty he creates in the minds of those nearest to him is happily 


indicated in the subjoined letter from his son Austen, addressed 
to me under date December 2, 1901 : 


I admit I have sometimes thought on reading your lines hot 
(or should I say ‘ wet’) from the press that you lent some coun- 
tenance to the stories that my father was actuated by personal 
ambitions or personal antipathies of a mean and petty nature 
Which I know have never entered his head. I am glad to think 
that I may have been wrong, and that reading again what you had 
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wutten I might find after the lapse of a little time that I was 
hypersensitive or that I altogether misunderstood you. 

You must remember that you write in many places—some- 
times as a frank advocate of one side in a party, but sometimes also 
as an impartial observer in non-party journals. In the former 
character we expect you to fight for your side. In the latter we ask 
of you that very hard thing—the impartiality of a historian in 
telling of events and scenes all the excitement of which you have 
shared almost at the moment at which you are writing. It is, 
therefore, a high standard by which I have criticised. 

My father may be right or wrong, but I think those who have 
known him as you have done will never deny his intense seriousness, 
or his utter disregard of his own personal convenience or advantage 
when thinking of what he owes to his colleagues or his country. 

If he had been less loyal to colleagues with whose views and 
policy he was not always in sympathy in 1880-5, his critics of to-day 
would find fewer quotations from his old speeches to hurl at him. 


The suggestion underlying this letter—that in publicly dis- 
cussing Mr. Chamberlain’s action I have been animated by feelings 
of personal animosity—arises solely from the jealousy of extreme 
filial affection. My acquaintance with him goes back over thirty- 
four years, and I have never varied from the attitude of personal 
esteem and admiration for unrivalled intellectual power. _It is true 
my references to him in his public capacity have been free from taint 
of obsequiousness. But Mr. Chamberlain himself is a hard hitter, 
and knows that when a man plays at bowls he must expect rubbers. 

A redoubtable foe, he is a friend whose loyalty knows no 
bounds. I find in my diary an entry, dated April 29, 1900, 
which supplies two instances, widely varying in scope, of this trait 
in his character. I transcribe it as it was written : 


Met Chamberlain last night at Robson Roose’s. Sat next to 
him at dinner. He talked to me the whole of the time with mar- 
vellous frankness. Told me he had that morning been reading a 
magazine article of mine, simultaneously published in New York 
and London, discussing his chances of succession to the Premiership. 
He is very impatient of frank criticism. Evidently did not like 
the article, but the only complaint he made was of what he called 
‘a sneer’ at Jesse Collings and Powell Williams as members of the 
Ministry. He defended them loyally, insisting that P. W. had done 
great service at the War Office, saving the country thousands of 
pounds, ‘for which,’ he bitterly added, ‘they’ (meaning the War 
Office people) ‘ are now shunting him.’ 

Of the theme of the article he spoke freely. 
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‘Tf,’ he said, ‘ you want to know the truth about the matter I 
wil tell you. Never at any time in any circumstances do I intend 
to be Prime Minister of the Unionist party. I am ready to serve 
under Arthur Balfour or anyone else who may be preferred to the 
post. I confess it was different when I was on the other side. 
Fifteen years ago I was certainly resolved to be Prime Minister in 
the Liberal succession. If I had been, you would have seen estab- 
lished that condition of Liberal Imperialism of which Rosebery 
and others futilely talk to-day.’ 

He warmly defended himself against the accusation of being 
arecent convert to Imperialism. 

‘Why,’ he said, ‘ when I was in the Cabinet of 1880, I was then, 
more especially in respect to Egypt, accused by my colleagues of 
being a Jingo. In respect of England’s Imperial position I have 
never been anything but what I am to-day.’ 


Some time later he told me a curious story vindicating his 
consistency in the matter of Imperialism. In 1857, John Bright, 
unseated at Manchester, offered himself for election at Birmingham. 
Mr. Chamberlain, then in his twenty-first year, was already taking 
an active part in politics. The great Free Trader, the ultra- 
Radical, was in every respect save one his ideal of a party leader. 
But he had voted against Lord Palmerston on the question of 
the Chinese War. Mr. Chamberlain was enthusiastically in favour 
of the attitude assumed by Palmerston at that crisis, and did his 
best to keep Bright out of Birmingham. 

In due course his fealty to Mr. Arthur Balfour was triumphantly 
demonstrated. When on the death of the Marquis of Salisbury 
a meeting of the Unionist party was summoned for the election of 
asuccessor, Mr. Chamberlain happened to be confined to his room 
by illness. Jt was unworthily said by partisan commentators 
that advantage was taken of his being hors de combat to rush the 
matter through. The conversation quoted, taking place two 
years earlier, testified to the sincerity of the letter written by Mr. 
Chamberlain from his sick-room, in which he heartily applauded 
the nomination of Mr. Balfour. 

On the day after the Roose dinner I wrote to him with reference 
to his remarks about a disposition on my part to chaff (I am sure 
not unkindly) his two old Birmingham friends. He replied : 


40 Prince’s Gardens, S.W.: April 30, 1900. 
_My Dear Lucy,—Many thanks for your note, which is—and 
this is the highest praise I can give to it—what I expected from your 
love of justice and fair play. 


46—2 
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I am very glad that I had the opportunity of a talk with you 
and I am sure that you will not regret in the future avoiding a 
topic which to my knowledge—although no doubt unintention. 
ally as far as you are concerned—has given pain to very worthy 
men. 

I have written for a copy of the new University scheme, which 
I shall be glad to send you and which I think will interest you. 

Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
' J. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Before Mr. Chamberlain married the lady whose sunny influence 
has lightened the deep shadow that swooped down upon him at a 
time when he seemed to be still in the prime of physical and intel- 
lectual power, Mr. Jesse Collings was a constant companion on his 
Continental trips. A pretty story had vogue about a passage from 
Gibraltar to Tangier. There being no regular steamer available, 
the two Easter-tide tourists engaged a passage in a sloop about to 
cross over. Here, again, a difficulty presented itself. There was 
only one sleeping cabin available, and that was the captain’s. For 
a consideration he was ready to lease his holding; but the bunk 
would hold only one sleeper. In this dilemma he approached Mr. 
Chamberlain with the remark : 

‘It’s all right, young man. I'll make your father up comfortable 
in my bunk, and you shall lie on the floor.’ 

Towards the close of the Session of 1901, Lord Salisbury’s 
Government brought in a Bill authorising alteration of the Royal 
title. It was proposed to hail his Majesty ‘ Edward the Seventh, 
by the Grace of God of Great Britain and Ireland and of all the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India.’ General objection was taken to the clumsi- 
ness of this designation. In debate in the House of Lords, the 
Earl of Rosebery proposed to substitute the phrase ‘ King of 
Britains beyond the Sea.’ 

In the ‘ Diary of Toby, M.P.,’ published in ‘ Punch,’ citation was 
made of a passage from the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ which relates 
how on the eve of the battle that delivered Wessex from the 
dominion of the Dane, St. Cuthbert visited King Alfred in his sleep 
and hailed him ‘ King of all Britain.’ 

‘What better, more precise, equally comprehensive title,’ 
Toby, M.P. asked, ‘could be adopted by the twentieth-century 
King descended in unbroken line from Alfred? The title would 
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run, “ Edward the Seventh, by the Grace of God King of All Britain 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.” ’ 

His Majesty, at~the time on a visit to Homburg, graciously 
took note of the suggestion. To Mr. Chamberlain, in charge of the 
Bill in the Commons, I suggested that at least the redundant ‘ of all’ 
before ‘ the British Dominions ’ might be deleted. He replied : 


40 Prince’s Gardens, S.W.: Aug. 6, 1901. 
Dear Mr. Lucy,—If business in the House of Commons were 
conducted on the old lines I should like to take advantage of some 
of the suggestions made with regard to the King’s title, and thereby 
get rid of the unnecessary words ‘of all’ objected to by you. 
But just now, with the Irish inclined to make a Donnybrook 
Fair of everything, it seems unwise to agree to any alteration. 
Lord Rosebery’s certainly would not please such colonies as Canada 

and Mauritius, nor would the Dutch like it in South Africa. 
Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
J. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s instinct for controlling electoral campaigns, 
his sure divination of the result of a pending conflict, were demon- 
strated during his connection with the Birmingham caucus and 
after. It was no secret that he was in favour of appealing to the 
country immediately upon the conclusion of the South African War. 
Talking with me on the subject at the end of the Session of 1902, 
he, having thoroughly gone into the matter, expressed the confident 
opinion that as a result of a General Election taken at that time, 
the Unionist party would be reinstated with a majority at least 
equal to that secured in the autumn of 1900. 

Mr. Balfour lingered on for three years, when the Liberals came 
into power with one of the biggest majorities recorded in history. 

Having completed the ‘ Diary of the Unionist Parliament’ it 
occurred to me that in a series of dedications of successive volumes 
inscribed in turn to Lord Rosebery, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Balfour, 
it was appropriate that Mr. Chamberlain’s name should be asso- 
ciated with this particular record. In reply to a request for per- 
mission, he wrote : 

Highbury, Moor Green, Birmingham: Dec. 19, 1900. 

Dear Mr. Lucy,—I have made a rule to decline all dedi- 
cations; but every rule must have an exception, and I think our long 
acquaintance justifies one in your case. Therefore if you desire it 
I shall accept the compliment with pleasure. 
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My wife and I thank you for your good wishes, which we heartily 

reciprocate. Yours very truly, 

J. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The volume accordingly bears the legend, ‘To the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., who made possible the Unionist 
Parliament 1895-1900, this record of some phases of its history 
is inscribed.’ 

It was at the time little known, and is now perhaps forgotten, 
that twelve years before Mr. Chamberlain, accompanied by the hearty 
good wishes of the nation, set forth in the cruiser ‘Good Hope’ 
on the mission of tranquillising South Africa at the close of the 
Boer War, he very nearly started on the same voyage under quite 
different auspices. In the spring of 1889 a vacancy occurred in 
the Governorship of the Cape. Mr. Chamberlain, at that time 
acting in concert with Lord Hartington and Sir Henry James, 
whilst an uncompromising supporter of the Government, held no 
office. It occurred to Lord Salisbury that, possibly for more 
reasons than appeared on the face of the suggestion, he would be 
the very man for the colony. It would not be accurate to say that 
the Governorship was actually offered and declined. Certainly 
Mr. Chamberlain was made aware that the opportunity of under- 
taking the government of Cape Colony was at his disposal. 

Having always taken keen interest in the development of South 
Africa, he was, I believe, not indisposed to accept the position. 
But the prospect of temporary banishment from London at a 
critical stage of political history was not alluring, and the project 
was nipped in the bud. 

It is interesting to speculate on what might have happened had 
he taken up his residence for five years at Capetown within measur- 
able distance of Paul Kruger. It is not improbable that necessity 
for the war would never have arisen, or that if the hand of the 
British Government had been forced, they would not have entered 
on the conflict in the blindfolded, unprepared condition that 
courted, and for the opening year of the campaign realised, disaster. 

The reference to Mr. Gladstone, taken in conjunction with the 
date, lends peculiar interest to the subjoined letter. 


40 Prince’s Gardens, S.W.: March 16, 1887. 
Dear Mr. Lucy,—Many thanks for your letter and its en- 
closures. I could send you scores written from the opposite stend- 
point. I received five by the post this morning, all enthusiastic 
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about my speech and promising support to the three-cornered 
plan, Believe me this plan will be deadly if we are forced to try 
it, The last time it was employed was just before the collapse 
of the Gladstone Administration in connection with its education 
pdicy. The National Education League ran five candidates in five 
successive bye-elections. I hope, however, that we may yet avoid 


extremities. 
I dined last night with Mr. Gladstone at Sir Charles Forster’s, 


and found him most pleasant. I cannot believe that he is averse 


to an honourable settlement. Yours truly, 
J. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The almost eager grasping at a settlement, the pleased reference 
to Mr. Gladstone’s bearing towards him, go to confirm a conviction 
[have from the first held as to the genesis of the step which trans- 
figured Mr. Chamberlain’s political character. I believe that, 
keen as was his look ahead, when he in company with Mr. George 
Trevelyan quitted Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet in 1886, he never 
dreamt whither the step would lead him. JHe drifted into the 
position which in course of time led him to serve in a Cabinet 
that had Lord Salisbury for its head, Mr. Arthur Balfour for its 
right hand. 

In Lord Morley’s ‘ Life of Gladstone’ there is a reference to 
the Cabinet meeting held on March 26, 1886, the last at which Mr. 
Chamberlain sat in company with his old chief. Between its lines 
keen light shines on the relationship between the two dominant 
members. 

‘Some supposed then,’ Lord Morley writes, ‘and Mr. Chamber- 
lain has said since, that when he entered the Cabinet room on this 
memorable occasion he intended to be conciliatory. Witnesses of 
the scene thought that the Prime Minister made little attempt 
in that direction.’ 

If it were possible to conceive Mr. Disraeli in charge of the 
Home Rule Bill of 1886—and nothing was impossible to the Tory 
leader who grafted household suffrage on a Reform Bill—it would 
be certain that Mr. Chamberlain would never have left his old party. 
For the management of delicate affairs » man of supreme tact is 
better than a transcendent genius who, with his head in the lofty 
companionship of the clouds, is apt to stumble over a not insuper- 
able obstacle at his feet. 
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XXIII. 
HENRY IRVING. 


On the eve of Henry Irving’s departure on his last visit to the 
United States I met him at a little farewell dinner given at the 
Reform Club. Hearing my wife and I would be in the United 
States whilst he was there, he engaged us to pay a visit to his 
theatre and sup with him after. I thought no more about the 
engagement ; Irving’s memory was faithful. Arriving in New 
York on a Saturday morning, we went off to spend a quiet time 
at the country house of a friend. On the Tuesday the following 
telegram arrived from Henry Irving, at the time playing in New 
York : 


Tracked down at last. Love to both. Hope you are coming 
to play to-night. Have reserved box for you and friends. Supper 
at Delmonico’s. 

H. I., Broadway Theatre. 


We named for visiting the theatre a night that chanced to 
be one on which he was engaged for supper. His hospitable 
intent was not to be baffled by circumstance. He commissioned 
his friend and lieutenant, Bram Stoker, to play the host, and after 
the theatre closed we had a merry supper at Delmonico’s. He was 
playing Dante, one of the unfortunate accidents that seemed to 
accumulate towards the close of a long run of well-earned good 
fortune. 

With a pretty wide range of acquaintance, I count Henry Irving 
among half a dozen of the most delightful men I have known. 
With a charming presence, a courtly manner, he was princely in 
his generosity. The only value money had for him was that it 
enabled him to give pleasure and benefit to others. A member 
of the Lyceum staff told me that, having an introduction to Irving, 
he approached him with most modest expectation in the way of 
salary. For the sake of securing so advantageous an opening he 
would gladly have commenced on nothing a week. Irving, after 
some chat, offered him an engagement with a salary three times 
as much as the one he was earning. 

At one of the little suppers he delighted to give in his room 
in the old Beefsteak Club, at the back of the Lyceum stage, I one 
night noticed a beautiful chair set at the table. 
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‘Do you really admire it ? ’ he asked. 

‘Certainly. I1t is a genuine Chippendale.’ 

‘Take it with you,’ he quickly replied ; and when I left by the 
stage-door I had the greatest difficulty in preventing him sending 
the chair down to be placed on the top of my hansom. 

He was effusively grateful for any little gift or favour. For 
New Year’s Day, 1899, I sent him a copy of Sidney Lee’s ‘ Life of 
Shakespeare,’ just published. He replied from Bournemouth on 
January 2, 1899: 

My Dear Lucy,—My kindest greeting to you and Mrs. Lucy, 
and all gladness and happiness to you in the coming on of time. 

It was more than kind of you to send me that book of Sidney 
Lee’s, the only one that has done any justice to Shakespeare, the 
player as well as playwright. 

Shakespeare, wise men, was never manager of a theatre. He was 
an actor who took a share. When Shakespeare’s Company is 
spoken of, it should mean the company to which the poet belonged. 

Thank you for all your kind wishes. I only need a little rest 
and a little sunshine to be quite well again. I find this doing 
nothing very hard work. You know, nobody better—isn’t it the 


hardest work of all ? Yours sincerely, 
Henry Irvine. 


There is something pathetic in the cry for ‘a little rest and a 
little sunshine.’ 

The last time we saw him on the stage he played Louis XI. to 
a crowded and enthusiastic audience. It was his farewell to the 
London stage, and we were present in response to the following 


letter : 
July 8, 1903. 


Dear Mrs. Lucy,—Thank you for your very kind invitation, 
which it would be a delight to accept, were it possible. But I 
shall be ‘ tied to the stake ’ till the 18th and cannot fly. 

Were you in London I should ask you to grace our last night— 


the 18th—with your presence. I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry Irvine. 


When the curtain fell on the last scene the cheering lasted 
several minutes. Again and again the curtain rose, and Irving 
bowed his thanks. Moved by unconscious premonition that 
some of them would see his face no more, the throng before the 
curtain would not let him go. 

The last of many times he lent to our table at Ashley Gardens 
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the graciousness of his presence was at a little luncheon given by 
way of farewell to Mr. Choate, who, retiring from the post of 
American Minister, was returning home. Irving was playing 
somewhere in the Midlands. But a journey to town and back 
in time for the play did not baulk his desire to be present. He 
was evidently in ill-health and, when he arrived, in low spirits, 
Finding himself in cheerful company he speedily brightened up, 
and we saw again the smile of rare beauty that illuminated his 
face as he talked or listened. 

Ellen Terry dined with us just before she paid her last visit 
to the United States which proved the truth of the saying ‘ Journeys 
end in lovers meeting.” Among the company was Mr. Arthur 
Balfour. He came on from the House of Commons, where he 
was engaged in debate on an important Ministerial measure. Like 
Mr. Gladstone, he possesses the gift of swiftly throwing off in 
congenial company all sense of care and official responsibility. 

Ellen Terry sat strangely silent through the brilliant conversa- 
tion. I fancied, being out of her ordinary line, it might bore her. 
Mr. Balfour leaving early to resume his duties at the House of 
Commons, she broke silence with a remark that showed I was 
mistaken. Bringing her closed hand with a thump on the table, 
she exclaimed, with a glance towards the door through which he 
had passed, ‘ I think that man’s a duck.’ 

She told me later, with perhaps kindly exaggeration, that she 
had never enjoyed a dinner party more. 

When Irving consented to sit for his portrait for my little 
collection, he stipulated that his dog should be with him. He is 
accordingly painted with Fussie on his knee. Fussie was a present 
to Ellen Terry from the jockey, Fred Archer. Irving appropriated 
him, and the two were inseparable. The dog was a familiar figure 
at the supper parties on the stage at the Lyceum that wound up 
first nights of memorable plays. Taking it for granted that as 
they were there when he came in from the dressing-room with his 
master, they were desirable people, Fussie was sufficiently amiable 
as he trotted about among the crowd. But he could put on 
other manners. When Irving was lying ill in Grafton Street, 
I called to see him. Fussie would not allow me to approach the 
bed. His master was sick, apparently helpless. I might be intent 
on taking advantage of his weakness to do him an injury. Any- 
how, Fussie, thinking it well to be on the safe side, snarled 
ominously when I approached the bed. 
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On one occasion when Irving and his company were going on a 
tour in the United States, Fussie was, as a matter of course, included 
in the troupe. He got out of the train at the town station at 
Southampton, and when the company arrived at the wharf he was 
nowhere to be seen. As the boat was about to start, nothing could 
be done in the way of looking him up. So Irving set out on his 
voyage disconsolate. Six weeks later, Fussie, footsore, travel- 
stained, but capable of wagging his tail, trotted in at the stage-door 
of the Lyceum Theatre in Wellington Street, Strand. How he 
found his way is a mystery he was never able to explain. Of course 
the road was absolutely unfamiliar to him. 

Fussie came to an end at Manchester under tragic circum- 
stances. A workman taking off his coat threw it down, partly 
hiding an open trap. He had brought some bread and meat for his 
supper. Fussie, scenting this, began foraging, fell through the trap- 
door, and was killed instantly. The news was kept from Irving till 
the play was over. He said little, but took the body home to his 
hotel in his cab. Ellen Terry and his son Lawrence, arriving later, 
found him eating his supper with Fussie curled up in his familiar 
rug on the sofa. Irving was talking to the dog as if he were still 
alive. He carried him back to London in the train next day and 
buried him in the dogs’ cemetery in Hyde Park. 

Irving used to tell'with dramatic effect a story about W. G. Wills, 
the dramatist, who, among other services, wrote for him the play 
‘Charles I.? When Wills was a boy ten years old, he was taken 
to see Edmund Kean play Macbeth. In the murder scene he was 
so affected by the realistic power of the actor that, seized with a 
severe attack of nausea, he hurried from the box. 

Ten years later, he was lunching at a chop-house in Fleet Street 
when a man entered, sat down at a table near him and ordered a 
meal. He was a perfect stranger to Wills, who after a few minutes’ 
propinquity was again seized with a fit of nausea, from which he 
had not suffered since as a boy he was at the theatre on the occasion 
mentioned. He was obliged to leave the room. When some 
minutes later he paid his bill, the waiter said to him: 

‘Did you see that gentleman at the table near you? That’s 
Edmund Kean.’ 
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; XXIV. : 


CECIL RHODES BEFORE THE RAID. 


I cAME in close contact with Cecil Rhodes in 1894. It was the 
year before the Jameson Raid ‘upset his apple-cart,’ and had 
much to do with the outbreak of racial feeling between Boers and 
British that resulted in a terrible war. At the time of our stay 
at Cape Town, the relations between Oom Paul, President of the 
Transvaal Republic, and the British Governor (Sir Henry Logh), 
though not openly ruptured, were decidedly strained. 

On arrival at Cape Town early on a Sunday morning which the 
almanac marked as one of the last days in December, but which was 
sultrier than our hottest summer, we were met by an aide-de-camp 
from Government House inviting us to lunch with Sir Henry and 
Lady Loeh at their cottage residence some eight or ten miles out of 
Cape Town. At-table we happened to sit on either side of Cecil 
Rhodes, a happy accident as it turned out. I had met him in 
London during his flying visit of the previous year. As we sat 
together and talked, the acquaintance warmed to a measure of 
friendship that induced him to ask us to make Groot Schur our 
home during our stay at the Cape. This was doubly welcome 
since, in addition to the pleasure of his daily company, it meant 
deliverance from the miseries of what was recommended to us 
as the best hotel in Cape Town. It certainly must have been 
the dirtiest and, according to our brief experience, the most evilly 
served in the matter of food and co: king. 

Next morning we sh'fted our quarters to Cecil Rhodes’s quaint 
old house, built on a slcpe of Table Mountain. On one flank of it 
bloomed an acre of blue hydrangea, his favourite flower. He gave us 
a spacious bedroom, decorated with, among other pieces of furniture, 
an old Dutch wardrobe, whose silver hinges gained fresh brilliancy 
from the century-old dark wood they clasped. Rhodes had, somehow, 
gained the reputation of being a woman-hater. Certainly, with 
the possible exception of his sister, Mrs. Lucy was the first lady 
who had been a guest at Groot Schur. He engaged the gardener’s 
wife to act as maid, withdrawing himself to sleep in a bachelor’s 
quarter built at the end of the garden. Hearing that Horace 
Plunkett (now Sir Horace, first Vice-President of the Irish Board 
of Agriculture) had been our table companion on the voyage out, 
he sent him a pressing invitation to put up at Groot Schur, a 
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proposal cheerfully accepted by a man who, doubling our experience 
had spent two nights in ‘ the best hotel’ in Cape Town. 

Rhodes was at the time partly rebuilding his house, which, as 
its name implies, was originally a granary. Nearly every week a 
bale of carpets or a case of furniture arrived from London. These 
were commonplace by comparison with a little bowl in the study 
which contained a couple of handfuls of small pieces of gold, dug 
up on the site of an ancient temple far away up country. It was, 
Rhodes believed, part of the gold of Ophir, current in the days of 
Solomon. A couple of years later, when the alterations were 
completed and the new furniture installed, a fire broke out at 
Groot Schur, partly destroying the place. It was rebuilt, and, by 
the owner’s will, bequeathed as a residence for the Cape Premier, 
the spacious grounds being turned into a public park, enclosing a 
zoological garden. As for the simple-mannered, big-hearted, 
clear-headed history-maker who once lived there, he sleeps in the 
solitude of the Matoppos Mountains. 

With respect to this choice of burial-place, Mr. George Wyndham 
told me an interesting story. He also in later time was a guest 
at Groot Schur. Accompanying his host on an expedition up 
country, they halted for a while on the crest of the mighty Matoppos 
which dominates a hundred miles of veldt. One morning, Rhodes, 
who had shown himself at breakfast in a mood of solemn thought, 
went out and lay down full length near the edge of the hill, gazing 
on the scene below. He remained there half an hour, and came 
back in brighter spirits. From a chance remark he dropped, 
Mr. Wyndham believes that it was in this reverie he conceivid the 
idea of having his grave dug amid the silence and solitude of the 
mountain top. 

We had a cheerful little dinner party every night whilst our 
host remained at Cape Town. Amongst the guests were Dr. 
Jameson, Mr. Selous, and another mighty hunter, just down from 
the North. On the first night at dinner, I observed his extreme 
embarrassment and diseomfort. I attributed it to weariness after 
a long journey. In the confidence of the verandah and under 
the cheering influence of a cigar, he confided to me that it was the 
stiff shirt-collar imposed upon him by civilisation as part of his 
dinner dress that wrought him anguish. He had not worn such 
a thing for months. 

We generally sat on the verandah after dinner till midnight 
struck. Rhodes, in ordinary company a stubbornly reticent 
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man, the despair of London hosts and hostesses, expanded under 
the mellowing influence of the cool air, the starlit, almost blue 
sky of a South African night. It was the height of the prosperity 
of South Africa, prices of mines and of land booming in all direc- 
tions. When | came home, friends, hearing I had been the guest 
of Cecil Rhodes for three weeks, surmised that I must have been 
‘ put in for some good things.’ With the exception of the gold of 
Ophir, not to-day a marketable commodity, Rhodes in his con- 
versations with me never alluded to gold-mines or diamond 
industries. What he talked about on the verandah were books 
new and old, more especially anything that had reference to the 
history of Rome before the last of the Imperial Ceesars was dead 
and turned to clay. He had in his pay in Rome an expert daily 
employed in copying out stored manuscript records of the history 
of Imperial Rome. 

Nor did we talk about politics, home or South African. Only 
once, I remember, when he was poring over a big map of Africa, he 
put his finger on Cairo, and drawing it slowly down the length of 
the parchment till it rested on Capetown, said, ‘I want to see 
the map painted red from there to there.’ 

With the creation of Rhodesia, a considerable measure of his 
heart’s desire was fulfilled before he was carried up to rest on the 
mountain top. 

Rhodes was a faithful friend to men of all degree to whom he 
became attached. His butler, an excellent servant, came from 
the English village in which was Rhodes’ father’s parish church. He 
was inclined to be consumptive, and Rhodes took him out to South 
Africa in the belief that the climate, if it did not effect a complete 
cure, would check the disease. One morning, entering my host’s 
study, I found him in a state of unusual depression. I thought 
something had gone wrong with De Beers, or with political affairs 
at Capetown. There were tears in his eyes when he told me how, 
after a long spell of good health, the butler had that morning 
been suddenly attacked with hemorrhage. 

There was only one thing to be done. He must be sent off up 
country to take a month’s rest in the exhilarating air of the veldt. 
As, in addition to acting as valet, he was in charge of the whole 
domestic arrangements of the house, this meant serious personal 
discomfort to the master. Rhodes did not give that part of the 
business a thought, but packed the man off within a few hours. 
After leaving the Cape, I saw Rhodes only twice. Once was in 
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the following year, when he visited London. We invited him to 
dinner. He said he would come on two conditions—that he might 
bring Dr. Jameson and that there should be no other guests. So 
we sat four at table, and Rhodes was as talkative as was his wont 
on the verandah at Groot Schur. 

The last time I saw him he was sitting in the witnesses’ chair 
in the room of the South African Commission. Before him were 
grouped a dozen of the ablest men in England, some eager to probe 
the mystery that brooded over the Jameson Raid. Others, and 
these the more embarrassing, were concerned for the preservation 
of diplomatic reticence. On a table set at the witness’s right 
elbow was a plate of sandwiches and a tankard of London stout. 
Cecil Rhodes munched his sandwiches, from time to time thought- 
fully raised the tankard to his lips, and did not in any possibly 
inconvenient particular add to the information of the Commissioners. 


XXV. 
LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. 


JOURNEYING across the United States in the early ’eighties, on 
the way to Japan, at a roadway station half-way between Denver 
and Colorado Springs, the train was boarded by a comfortably 
stout gentleman in a serge suit, with a knitted woollen vest and 
a low-crowned felt hat. He might have passed without notice 
but for the circumstance that he carried a red brief-bag, unmis- 
takably the property of an English Q.C. This item in the midst 
of rolling prairies concentrated attention. Looking more closely, 
I recognised in the sun-browned stranger Charles Russell, who, 
clutching his red bag, made his way along the crowded car as if 
he were pushing through a blocked passage in the Law Courts. 

I had casual acquaintance with him in the Lobby of the House 
of Commons. This chance meeting was the beginning of an inti- 
mate friendship that grew in warmth to the end. We stayed at 
Colorado Springs, and in the afternoon had a pleasant drive to 
Manitou and the Garden of the Gods. Russell, then plain Mr., 
leader of his circuit, was one of the quickest-tempered, warmest- 
hearted of Irishmen. He learned a lesson at Manitou, where stood 
a little hotel with a spacious verandah looked down upon by the 
majesty of Pike’s Peak. There were many guests, few waiters, 
and, as Russell meant to catch the evening train going east, our 
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time was limited. After impatiently suffering delay extending 
over a quarter of an hour, Russell began rapping the table with 
a knife and clinking the glasses. 

‘Come, come,’ he said sharply to the waiter when that dignitary 
sauntered up, ‘hurry along with luncheon.’ 

‘Wal, sir,’ said the waiter, eyeing him unconcernedly, ‘ jf 
the place don’t suit you, you can go on to the next.’ 

As the nearest was Colorado Springs, whence we had driven, 
Russell, taking in the situation at a glance, subsided. When 
presently the waiter lounged up with the meal, he began to chat 
with him, and by his affability and humour won him over in a 
few minutes. 

Many years later, when Russell was Attorney-General, I wit- 
nessed another sudden and complete checking of a hasty temper. 
We were walking in the neighbourhood of Tadworth Court, his 
house by Epsom Downs. A scorcher passing on a bicycle nearly 
ran over us. 

‘Be careful,’ said Russell, angrily.. 

The man slowed up and, turning round, poured forth a terrent 
of horrible abuse. Russell made no reply. He stood quietly 
watching the man, as if to impress his face and figure on his memory. 
It occurred to me at the moment that if, as was by no means im- 
probable, the fellow, being in the dock or the witness-box, some 
day came into the hands of the Attorney-General, public and 
professional duty would receive an impetus. 

Russell was hugely delighted with a remark by his newly- 
made friend the Manitou waiter. 

‘This seems a very healthy town,’ he remarked, determined 
to be pleasant. 

‘I guess it’s pretty wal,’ replied the waiter with profound 
gravity. ‘When we built a schoolhouse nothing would do for 
some of the citizens but they must have a cemetery. We laid it 
out and walled it in, but we had to shoot a man to start it.’ 

During his stay on the ranch Russell picked up another story 
which he brought to London and told with dramatic effect. It 
appealed to him professionally, as illustrating the readiness with 
which the plea of acting in self-defence was accepted by Western 
juries trying a prisoner on the charge of murder or manslaughter. 

Three citizens of Denver were drinking in a little parlour off 
the bar of a saloon. One of them, smitten with an attack of heart 
disease, suddenly fell dead. His companions, conscious of a shady 
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tecord, were certain that as matters stood they would be accused of 
killing the man. They strolled into the bar, ordered a couple of 
cigars, which they knew were kept in a back room, and whilst the 
barman was away on the errand they carried in the corpse and 
fixed him in a chair with his head bowed on his hands, as if he 
were sleeping off a bout of drinking. 

‘He'll pay for the cigars,’ one said, pointing a thumb over 
his shoulder at the dead man. And they walked out. 

The barman waited a reasonable time for the sleeper to waken. 
Reckoning it had lapsed, he approached him, shook him roughly, 
and demanded payment for the cigars. To his horror the man 
rolled off the chair, and he saw he was dead. At this moment two 
fresh customers entered, and the barman, recognising his peril 
as the others had done, said with an oath: 

‘I did it in self-defence.’ 

Charles Russell, whether as plain Q.C., Attorney-General, or 
lord Chief Justice, was the most hospitable of men, alike at his 
town and country house. When he lived in Harley Street and 
was rapidly making his way to the front on the political stage, 
he usually gave a dinner once a week through the Parliamentary 
Session. They were all interesting, though saddened for some by 
the circumstance that Russell not only did not smoke himself, but 
resented smoking by others. It was poor consolation for men 
accustomed to regard a cigar as not the least delectable adjunct 
toa dinner, to see the host spooning snuff into h’s gratified nostrils, 
and flourishing the bandana that was the terror of hostile witnesses 
and the dompter of juries. 

One dinner, given during the height of the Home Rule 
controversy, was memorable by reason of the bold admixture 
of company. It included Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Parnell, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill. On arriving, Lord Randolph, having made 
curiously formal greeting, whispered: ‘It wants only one other 
man to make the circle complete.’ 

‘Who is that ?’ I asked. 

‘Arthur Balfour,’ he growled. 

Lord Randolph was in very bad temper, an occasional frame 
of mind he was not habituated to conceal. It appeared that the 
host had not mentioned to him that Parnell was expected, and he 
complained that he was compromised by meeting in the fraternity of 
the dinner-table the Irish leader, at that time particularly unsavoury 
in Conservative circles. It occurred to me at the time to be a 
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little difficult to realise this unconventional personage compromised 
by sitting at meat with the Irish leader. There was a-time, not 
far past, when if secret negotiations and intimate intewcourse with 
Irish members would compromise a man, Lord Randolph would 
have been hopelessly embarrassed. 

It is one of the best features in English political life that the 
rancour of partisanship is not habitually carried into the social 
circle. Amongst the capitals of Europe, it was only in London 
that such a dinner party as this could have taken place. The 
principle underlying its conception might be further extended, 
As a rule, through the London season diners-out in the political 
world find the company runs pretty straitly in grooves. At 
the house of a Unionist belonging to either House of Parliament, 
one finds fellow-guests of the host’s party colour. The same ex- 
perience is suffered at the table of a Liberal. In a very small way, 
with something less of Lord Russell’s audacity, we have always 
observed his custom. At our table Trojan and Tyrian meet in 
about equal proportions, and, as far as I have observed, seem to 
enjoy the hour of truce. 

Mr. Balfour, dining at Ashley Gardens whilst Leader of the 
House of Commons, not yet Prime Minister, met Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, then Leader of the Opposition. The only 
point of controversy that arose was upon the proposition that 
Sir Henry should take the hostess in to dinner, he insisting that 
the honour more properly belonged to Mr. Balfour. At another 
time when Mr. Balfour was dining with us, turning over in my 
mind the names of people he would be most pleased to meet, I 
felt no doubt about Sir William Harcourt. The Unionist Education 
Bill was then before the House, which, in accordance with rules 
then eperative, meeting at two o’clock in the afternoon, adjourned 
for the dinner-hour, resuming debate at nine o’clock. During the 
afternoon sitting, Mr. Balfour at one side of the table and Sr 
William Harcourt at the other had been almost viciously con- 
tending over points of the Bill. In the evening they met each 
other with boyish exuberance of good-fellowship. 

On sitting down to dinner, Sir William announced that he 
would have to be in his place at the House when, at nine o’clock, 
debate on the Education Bill was resumed. Mr. Balfour made no 
remark at the moment. But when the finger of the clock.ap- 
proached the hour he said: ‘Now, Harcourt ; it’s getting on for 
nine o'clock.’ 

Beyond all things at the dinner-table Sir William dearly loved 
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a cigar, the bigger the better. Coffee and cigars were still afar 
of. But a patriot must make sacrifices for his country. Rising and 
pushing back his chair, he said: ‘I beg to move the closure,’ 
and, with a bow to the company, he departed. 

Mr. Balfour stayed on till after ten o’clock. Sir William took 
an opportunity, somewhere about 9.30, of rising from the front 
Opposition bench and deploring the absence of the Leader of the 
House, the Minister in charge of the Bill. He marvelled what call 
of duty or pleasure could keep him away from his post, a little 
joke the point of which, possibly with the exception of confidence 
bestowed on his nearest colleague on the front bench, Sir William 
had all to himself. 

Charles Russell was a member of the Two Pins Club, an insti- 
tution named, if not founded, by Frank Burnand. The derivation 
of the title will be found in the final syllable of the names of those 
famous horsemen Dick Turpin and John Gilpin. The members, who, 
inaddition tosome ‘ Punch’ men, included half a dozen well-known 
outsiders, met at an appointed rendezvous on fine Sunday mornings, 
rode out to a country hostelry, lunched, and trotted home again 
in good time for dinner. 

One evening, riding back through Twickenham, Linley Sam- 
bourne, in the exuberance of his ever-young soul, amused the 
company by affecting to know the history of the dwellers in various 
houses by the way. This having been suffered for a quarter of an 
hour, Sir Frank Lockwood quietly asked : 

‘Did you know General Stores ? ’ 

‘Stores!’ cried the unsuspecting Sammy. ‘I should think so. 
I knew him when he was a captain at Aldershot. He went out to 
India, and won his way up.’ 

‘Ah! he lives over there,’ said Lockwood, pointing to a shop- 
front which bore the legend ‘ General Stores.’ 

One Spring-time Sir Charles Russell, not yet Lord Chief Justice, 
invited the Two Pins Club to spend the week-end with him at his 
country place. I, habitually a week-ender by the seaside, was not a 
member of the club, but was graciously included in the invitation. 
Lord Rosebery, a neighbour at The Durdans, came over on the 
Saturday night to dine at Tadworth Court. Inevitably he heard 
the story, which was highly popular with the club. The next day, 
at his bidding, we all went over to The Durdans for luncheon. 
There being some new faces at the table, out came the story again. 

‘Well,’ said Lord Rosebery, ‘I have always suspected the 
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Two Pins Club had only one horse among them. I know now 
they have only one story.’ 

Dining in Cromwell Road with Lord Russell of Killowen, an 
estate to which the unfriended Irish barrister had risen, I observed 
hung on the staircase Sargent’s portrait of him, which had been 
one of the features of the Academy. It was painted in broad- 
bottomed wig, and the picturesque robes of the Lord Chief Justice, 
Sitting by the host in the drawing-room after dinner, I was struck 
afresh with the rare beauty of the shape of his head. Remarking 
that it seemed a pity that in a portrait it should be covered by a 
wig, I asked if he would sit for a little collection of portraits of 
contemporaries I have formed. It includes such diverse persons 
as Lord Rosebery, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
John Morley, Mr. Labouchere, Joseph Cowen of Newcastle, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Tenniel, Burnand, and Henry Irving. 

These were busy men to submit themselves to the infliction of 
posing for their portraits. The difficulty was overcome by what 
turned out to be a happy thought. More than twenty years ago, 
at an exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery, I observed a portrait 
in Kitcat form by an unknown artist. I was much struck by the 
style of the work and the excellence of the likeness. I wrote to 
the artist, explaining that, being a busy person, I could not.find 
time to sit at his studio, but if he would come to my study and 
paint me as I worked with my secretary, I would give him a com- 
mission. The offer was accepted, with admirable result, and the 
system I extended in other directions. 

Thus Mr. Arthur Balfour, at the time Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, was painted at work in the Irish Office. Lord Randolph 
Churchill sat at his desk in his house in Connaught Place, and 
Lord Rosebery, at the time Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
more or less meekly suffered in a smoking-jacket in his study at 
Berkeley Square. 

Made acquainted with these conditions, Lord Russell readily 
consented. But the Blind Fury with the abhorred shears was 
already close at hand. Some sittings were given at his town house, 
the work being continued at Tadworth, whither the dying man 
repaired. It is a splendid portrait, the robe of the Lord Chief 
Justice, with the mysteriously named S.S. collar round his neck, 
adding grace and dignity to the figure. There is a pathetic look on 
the fine face that indicates consciousness of the approaching end. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BAIRN-KEEPER. 


BY JANE H. FINDLATER. 


‘Yer ower wee,’ said Kate McLeod, contempt in both words and 
looks. 

‘Aye, I’m wee, but I’m that bauld and firrm,’ said little Easie 
Dow, facing her would-be employer dauntlessly. She was indeed 
small for her thirteen years: she looked almost like a child of ten. 
Kate eyed her again, calculating whether any work worthy the 
name could be got out of.such a tiny creature ; yet the child’s air 
and her words were impressive. She stood there bolt upright ; 
thin arms like bits of stick held in to her sides, fingers clenched : 

‘I’m wee, but I’m that bauld and firrm,’ she repeated. 

At the distance they stood from each other, Kate could not 
hear the frantic thumping of Easie’s heart, which might have given 
the lie to these brave words. Kate herself was a mour.tainous 
woman, tall, bulky, big-boned, almost masculine in appearance. 
Her face looked as if it had been roughly hacked out of a bit of 
wood, her skin was like hide, and her hair like coarse black linen 
thread ; her voice was loud and gruff—altogether an alarming 
personality. 

They stood looking at each other, this woman and this child, 
for a full minute after these opening words had been spoken ; then 
Kate added : 

‘It’s no a sairvant I’m seekin’, ye ken—jist a bairn-keeper.’ 

‘I’m fine wi’ bairns,’ said Easie. ‘ Hoo many’s o’ them ?’ 

* Jist the ane,’ said Kate, a trifle hastily ; then she added, ‘ But 
there’s an auld body, an’ what are they but jist bairns ? ’ 

Kasie nodded sagaciously. ‘ Jist bairns,’ she agreed. Apparently 
neither the care of youth nor age had any terrors for Easie ; she 
seemed to consider herself quite adequate to either task. 

The interview was taking place at ‘the Huts,’ as they were 
called, a temporary cluster of shanties set up for the navvies who 
had been making a new line of railway in the neighbourhood of 
Kate McLeod’s home. Easie Dow had two or three times been 
sent to Leeks Farm with messages, and Kate, casting an eye upon 
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the child, had thought to drive a bargain. She questioned her 
closely one day as to her belongings, and finding that Easie had 
now no relative in the world except the uncle who had grudgingly 
supported her for the last two years, Kate decided to see if she 
could be ‘ got cheap.’ Easie it is true, was under age; but the 
school was going to be shut immediately—in about a month’s 
time—for the summer holidays, and in the meantime ‘ the Huts’ 
were being taken down, as the line was completed and the navvies 
were to be moved on to another job. It would be generally sup- 
posed that Easie had moved on too. 

Leeks was a lonely farm, four miles away from the school, at 
least : ten to one no one would hear anything about Easie being 
there—and a year soon passed. So Kate McLeod argued; and 
so she had placed the matter to Easie’s uncle when she first spoke 
tohim. The moral standard of navvies is not proverbially exalted. 
John Dow saw no reason at all why his niece shouldn’t take a good 
situation when it was offered to her; she had been a burden on him 
long enough. 

As for Easie, she was dying to begin to earn her own living. 
There burned in her little soul a bright flame of independence. 
Too long she had eaten the choking bread of charity ; she yearned 
to join the great army of wage-earners. 

No wonder then that she blew her own trumpet so boldly to 
Kate McLeod ; no wonder that her heart thumped with the terror 
of rejection, that her small hands were clenched in determination 
to win this prize of her first situation ! 

“I maun get ye cheap, y’re that wee,’ Kate persisted, trying 
after the traditional manner of the buyer to depreciate the article 
she was determined to obtain. But Easie was too good a woman of 
business to let this remark pass unchallenged. 

‘It’s no the size ye pay for ; it’s the work I’ll can dae,’ she said 
eagerly. 

This seemed unanswerable. Kate ruminated for a minute 
or two longer, then made Easie a princely offer of ‘a shilling a 
week and her meat.’ It did not take long to clinch the bargain. 
A shilling a week and her meat! LEasie’s soul sang for joy; here 
was independence at last, and more than that. She did not know 
the words ‘social status,’ but she well knew the feeling of not 
possessing that mysterious quantity. As ‘a navvy’s bairn’ from 
‘the Huts’ she had been well kept in her place at school, and made 
to feel by the other children, in some subtle way, that she was an 
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outsider from their little world. Things would be altered now; 
she looked fully an inch taller when she felt herself a duly engaged 
pairn-keeper at a shilling a week and her meat : no one should look 
down upon her now. She rushed in to tell her news to the next- 
door neighbour, a kindly, untidy Irishwoman who had always 
been the recipient of her joys and sorrows. 

‘Eh, Peggy, I’m to be bairn-keeper to a wife frae Leeks Fairm, 
an’ I’m to get a shilling a week and my meat,’ she cried, bursting 
with pride. 

‘Faith thin, Aisy me dear, it’ll be missin’ ye we'll all be,’ cried 
Peggy. ‘And what will ye be knowin’ about a wean ?’ 

‘T'll can learn,’ said Easie sturdily. 
‘The Saints preserve ye! there’s a deal to learn!’ said Peggy. 


Surely never did bride pack up her wedding garments more 
gaily than Kasie ‘ sorted’ her ‘ bits of things’ for the journey to 
Leeks Farm. 

Of course, there was no question at all of a trunk. In the first 
place Easie did not possess one, and in the next place she would 
not have had anything to fill one with. But her poor little clothes 
must be carefully folded and tidily pinned together, for Easie had 
been brought up for the first eleven years of her short life by 
a careful mother, and her instincts were orderly. 

Then the question arose—in what were her garments to be rolled 
up ?—in a skirt or in her mother’s Paisley shawl? The shawl 
was really almost too precious, Easie thought, yet it would make 
the tidier bundle. She stood by the side of the bed on which all 
her tiny possessions lay, and dubitated long, making an inventory 
of her goods. 

Item : her Sunday frock, bought before her mother’s death three 
years ago, made up ingeniously (by these clever motherly fingers) 
so as to admit of Easie’s slight yearly growth. A tuck had been 
let down each year since, and next year Easie knew that she would 
need to add to the length of the skirt by that mystery of the dress- 
maker’s art, a ‘ false hem.’ 

Item: a hat. Of the changes which this hat had undergone 
it would be difficult to write, for it would require a history all to 

itself. 

Item : a bundle of undergarments. 

Item: Easie’s black leather bag. This was really the child’s 
dearest possession. She had picked it up on the road once when 
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on her way to the village. It was a fairly sized reticule of the 
cheaper sort, lined with red calico; but to Easie’s eyes it was 
simply priceless. Honesty had made her hurry with it immediately 
to that representative of law and order, ‘the pollisman,’ who 
suggested that it must have been dropped off the coach which had 
long ago rumbled off on its way to Stirling. But the ‘ pollis’ 
was a human being. He saw the glint of longing in Kasie’s eyes 
when he took possession of the bag, and he remembered it. After 
a suitable time had elapsed, as the bag still remained unclaimed, 
the .‘ pollis’ appeared at ‘the Huts’ one morning, and handed the 
bag into Easie’s skinny, eager little hands. The joy of that day! 
She sat snapping and unsnapping the bright brass clip of the bag 
till it was a wonder that it did not break. What did it matter to 
Easie that she had nothing to put in it ?—-strong in faith, she carried 
her empty bag on her arm till Providence began to fill it for her. 

‘The gods give threads to the web begun.’ Easie went to the 
village shop one day bag in hand. She was a favourite with Mrs. 
Adams, the old woman who purveyed for the neighbourhood. 

‘ That’s a grand bag ye have the day, Easie,’ she said. ‘ It’ll 
be to hold the messages.’ 

‘Deed no,’ said Easie, almost indignantly. ‘It’s ower fine 
for messages ; it’s jist a bag.’ 

Pressed as to its history, Easie gave this in detail, and it is not 
surprising that Mrs. Adams at once drew out that fascinating 
drawer in which she held reels of silk and cotton, fancy buttons and 
various odds and ends, and began to consider its contents, 

‘There’s two-three pirns and buttons here, Easie, that’s not 
much asked for ; maybe you'd like to be puttin’ them in yer bag?’ 

Fasie flushed with joy, yet drew back shyly from the counter. 

‘T canna be takin’ yer pirns, mistress,’ she faltered. 

‘They’re just in my way here, ye see,’ said Mrs. Adams, picking 
out one or two of the more sun-faded reels. They were not exactly 
the most useful colours, but what did that matter? Bright blue 
faded into green, yellow turned white, white turned black with 
time—three pretty little reels—in they went to the bag. 

‘ And here’s a few buttons for the other pocket,’ said the good 
woman, placing a card of quite useless but ornamental metal buttons 
beside the reels. 

It was wonderful after this how Easie’s bag was stocked, ‘ here 
a little and there a little,’ with the most heterogeneous medley of 
objects. It mattered not to her what the thing might be; in it 
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went, with the invariable formula, ‘ I’ll maybe find a use for it.’ 
She never, of course, found a use for one-half of these strange 
oddments ; that constituted part of their charm. 

But this is a long, too long, digression from Easie’s packing. 
Well, the Sunday dress, the hat, the bundle of undergarments, and 
the bag lay on the bed waiting to be packed somehow and con- 
veyed to Leeks Farm. LEasie decided that the Paisley shawl must 
enfold them. Then what rapture to produce from the bag a 
huge, rusty safety-pin (found some months ago, like the bag, on 
the road), and with it to secure the ends of the bundle after 
everything had been folded up inside the shawl ! 

It had been arranged that McCallum the baker should be asked 
to give Easie and her bundle ‘a lift’ on the way to Leeks. 
McCallum was a jovial, kindly man, and knew Easie well; he came 
round twice a week in his cart to dispense bread to ‘the Huts,’ and 
what more natural than that he should drive her to Leeks ? John 
Dow had boldly asked this favour of him, adding that Easie was to 
be bairn-keeper at the farm. 

‘ Bairn-keeper ? She’s but a bairn hersel’!’ said the baker. 

‘ She’s fourteen year auld,’ said Dow stolidly. He was not going 
to stick at a lie or two. 

‘Fourteen, is she? She’s gey wee for that,’ said McCallum, 
a little incredulously, whistling to himself as he arranged the loaves 
on his tray. 

‘ Weel, that’s her age, an’ time she was earnin’,’ Dow retorted. 

‘ A’ richt, ma man; I'll gie her a cast ower tae Leeks,’ said 
McCallum ; but he drew his own conclusions about the matter. 

So it came about that on this Friday afternoon, when her 
packing was all done, Easie sat down to wait for the arrival of 
McCallum and his cart. And suddenly, in this period of inaction, 
apprehensions began to crowd into her mind. Though she had 
called herself ‘bold and firm,’ Easie was in reality very timid 
by nature, and now that the excitements of packing were over, a 
terror of the unknown seized upon her. ‘The Huts’ had not been 
much of a home, it is true, but at least she had not been among 
strangers here. Now she was leaving her uncle, the only relative 
she had in the world, leaving the friendly Peggy Donovan next 
door, leaving everything that was familiar, and going out alone 
into the world. She had bid a very unemotional good-bye to her 
uncle before he went off to work in the morning ; now the time 
had arrived to say her farewells to Peggy. When the baker’s cart 
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came in sight, Hasie looked into Peggy’s disorderly kitchen and 
announced that the hour of her departure had come. ‘I’m awa’, 
Peggy,’ she cried, with a great show of briskness and courage. 

Peggy was washing, because it was the wrong hour of the day 
(she always did things at wrong hours), but she drew her soapy 
hands out of the tub and flew to the door, calling down blessings 
from half the saints in the calendar on Easie’s head. She was a 
kindly woman, and there was something in the sight of Easie’s 
forlorn little flitting that might have touched a heart of stone. 
Just the child, standing alone there by the roadside with her 
bundle, no one looking after her, no one launching her on this her 
first voyage upon the sea of life. Tears rose to Peggy’s eyes, and 
she gave Easie a smacking kiss and an almost painful thump on 
the back to show her goodwill. ‘Good luck to you, Aisy me dear, 
an’ long life and happiness,’ she said. 

McCallum, too, was touched by the sight. 

“Is that a’ yer things, lassie ? ’ he asked, as he hoisted the bundle 
into the cart. 

‘ Aye, that’s a’,’ said Easie, in a choking voice. All her courage 
had disappeared, and she was sobbing openly now. There seemed 
to be nothing more to be said or done, so McCallum bade her climb 
up into the cart and off they went. The vehicle was a high spring 
cart of the usual sort, with a board across it on which the driver 
sat; the stout black horse trotted briskly along, and from under 
the tarpaulin cover at the back of the cart there crept up a delicious 
smell of new bread. At any other time this drive would have 
been an ecstasy to Easie, and even now she had a feeling that she 
was wasting something very delightful; yet cry she must—it was 
impossible not to. McCallum took no notice of her tears for 
some time, but spoke a great deal to the horse, and finally, as they 
began to ascend a long hill, he asked Easie if it would be possible 
for her to hold the reins while he looked over his account book. 

‘ Aye,’ said Easie, with a sob. 

‘No’ ower tight, then; jist let him ken y’re there,’ said 
McCallum, surrendering the reins into her small hands. 

He got out his book and a pencil and seemed very busy for a 
little; the horse went steadily onwards, and Easie held the reins 
proudly. By the time they reached the top of the hill she was 
equal to a remark, and soon found herself munching a ‘ cookie’ 
which McCallum had produced from his basket. 

‘Tm tae be bairn-keeper at Leeks,’ she volunteered. 
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* Aye, there’s a puir, misthriven bairn there,’ said McCallum. 

‘ An’ there’s an auld body there too that I’m tae mind,’ Easie 
pursued. 

‘ Aye is there ; auld and blind tae.’ 

‘Blind is she ?—it maun be awfu’ tae be blind!’ Easie 
exclaimed. Curiosity then made McCallum ask EKasie what her 
age might be? It seemed a simple question, and she answered 
without the slightest hesitation : 

‘Thirteen, come the second of July.’ 

McCallum whistled and flicked at the horse with the whip. 
‘Ye'll hae passed the sixth standard at the school then?’ he 
queried. 

‘Na,’ said Easie, ‘ I’m gey far back. Ye see, I’ve been moved 
aboot sae muckle frae the ae school tae the ither these three years 
back.’ 

‘ Aweel, schoolin’s a fine thing,’ said McCallum. The subject 
seemed to be much in his mind; but Easie was exercised quite 
otherwise. 

‘ The mistress at Leeks was unco big and stoot,’ she said timidly. 
‘I’m feared she'll be ill tae dae wi’, Mr. McCallum.’ 

‘You jist be doin’ yer ain work, Easie, and never heed her,’ 
he advised. 

‘I’m a wee thing feared,’ Easie said. 

‘You'll get on fine, nae doot,’ McCallum assured her. ‘ Ye’ll 
feel strange a wee at the first; but I’ll be roond come Monday, and 
Alex Ferguson the flesher is on the road on the Tuesdays: it’s 
no as if ye wouldna see some kent faces.’ 

He broke off his attempted consolations and glanced at the 
child; her tears were falling again. 

‘Hoots, Easie, it’ll no dae tae greet that gait; wait till ye 
have the bairn and the auld body tae mind, that’ll help ye.’ 

At this point Leeks came in sight, a little square, grim-looking 
stone-built farm by the roadside. The byres stood to the back, 
and at one side of the house was a great midden grown round 
with nettles and dockens. <A few twisted plum-trees and some 
cabbages represented the garden. At the other side, a little burn 
ran down into a spout; but the soil around it was pashed into 
ill-smelling mud by the ducks that were always dabbling about 
there, and feathers floated in the pool below the spout. Leeks 
was a dreary, God-forsaken-looking place altogether. 

‘Here ye are, Fasie,’ said McCallum, and LEasie, with a 
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tremendous effort at self-control, gulped down her tears and 
prepared to descend from the cart. 

A dog ran out barking at the sound of wheels, and then Kate 
McLeod herself appeared. She stood by the cart and spoke 
with McCallum about some loaves before she welcomed Easie—if 
that word could be applied to the curt sentence : 

“Come in by.’ 

The Leeks kitchen was as forlorn as the outside of the house, 
A big, stone-floored room, lamentably dirty and smelling inde- 
scribably of boiled cabbage, braxy mutton, dogs, and byre. The 
only pleasant object in the room was the wide old chimney where 
a wood fire burned. At one side of the fire sat ‘Grannie,’ the 
‘old body,’ while at the other side a wooden cradle was placed, 
containing the bairn—the future object of EHasie’s care. Such a 
Grannie—such a bairn !—it would have been difficult to say which 
looked the older of the two. Grannie was only eighty; but the 
bairn seemed to wear the burden of centuries on its little wrinkled 
face : it was astonishing that a thing so young could look so old. 
It lay in the dirty cradle keeping up a constant low, whingeing 
cry. 

‘ Wheesht, ye limmer that ye are!’ said Kate McLeod, in her 
gruff voice, giving the cradle a push with her foot that set it rocking 
too violently. The child cried more loudly, and old Grannie by the 
fire piped out to know what ailed the bairn ? 

‘ Hoots, she’s jist a fair torment,’ said Kate. 

‘TI whiles think if I had her here on my knee——’ the old 
woman began ; but Kate interrupted her with a coarse laugh. 

‘ Na, na, Grannie, it’s ower lang sin’ ye’ve had a wean—and wha 
wad be lookin’ aifter the twa o’ ye tae see ye didna let her fa’? 
But here’s Easie Dow that’s tae mind the bairn.’ She pushed 
Easie forward to the old woman’s chair as she spoke. 

‘I’m tae mind the bairn, and maybe I can help you tae, mem,’ 
said Easie, anxious to mind her manners. But Kate burst into 
her rough laugh again at this ceremonious style of address. 

‘ Hoots, it’s jist “ Grannie ” she gets frae us a’,’ she said. 

The old blind woman put out her hand and felt for Easie. 

‘She’s gey wee,’ she said. ‘ Will she can lift the bairn, Kate ?’ 

‘ Weel, if she canna lift her, she maun gang,’ said Kate, with 
much finality. Easie’s heart stood still for a moment, then she 
drew all her forces of mind and body together for the struggle. 

‘I’m fine at liftin’,’ she said. ‘See here.’ And with that 
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she bent over the cradle and grappled with the baby. Now, as 
everyone knows, lifting is much more a question of science 
than of actual muscle. LEasie really had quite strength enough 
to lift the poor misthriven child comfortably if she had known 
exactly how to do it; but then she did not, and to add to 
her difficulties she was nervous and dreaded failure. The baby 
seemed to be made of lead. For one moment she thought she 
could not manage to lift it at all; the next minute, swaying, it 
is true, under her burden, she got the child out of the cradle and 
carried it across the room. A thousand terrors leapt into her mind 
in that short journey across the uneven floor of the Leeks kitchen. 
What if her arms were not strong enough, and she let the baby fall ? 
What if it jumped out of her unsteady, unskilful grip? What if she 
stumbled and fell? It was an awful moment as she stood there 
before the fire, swaying under the burden she carried, panting, 
flushed, trembling, but clutching the baby like a vice. 

‘Aye, she can lift her,’ said Kate. ‘ Weel, I maun be off til 
the byres. See you tae the bairn, Kasie, and tae Grannie or I 
come back.’ 

Thus suddenly the bairn-keeper was plunged, so to speak, up 
to the neck in her new duties. A feeling of perfect despair came 
over her, for the baby was screaming now, and making strange 
jerking movements in her arms. She did not know what to do to 
quiet it, and there was no one to appeal to save the helpless old 
blind woman propped up there in the chimney corner. 

‘Would ye haud the bairn on yer knee a minit, Grannie, till I 
sort the cradle ? ’ she asked timidly. 

‘ Aye, my lassie; I like fine tae haud a bairn again; but Kate, 
my good-dochter——’ 

She paused, turning her head in a listening attitude for a 
moment. 

‘The mistress isna here,’ said Easie, drawing nearer; and the 
old woman went on : 

‘My good-dochter canna be fashed wi’ an auld helpless body 
like me, and she aye says gin I tak’ the bairn it’s mair fash tae look 
aifter baith o” us.’ 

Easie deposited the child on Grannie’s knee, and drew up a stool 
beside her ; she thought she discerned a helper. 

‘I’m willin’ tae dae my best,’ she said, ‘ but I’ve nae skill wi’ 
bairns, an’ they’re gey ill tae lift, I see. Maybe you could teach 
me hoo it’s done ?’ 
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‘ Seeven soiis I had,’ the old woman began, in a strange, chant- 
ing voice— Seeven sons—an’ they’re a’ in their graves but William— 
Kate’s man, that is. Aye, I ken weel aboot bairns, lassie—an’ I 
ken this ane’s ower wee, an’ it’s aye greet-greetin’ a’ the day.’ 

She stopped again, with the same frightened, anxious look 
behind her. 

‘Ist no’ weel ?’ Easie asked. 

The old woman leant forward in her chair till her shrivelled lips 
nearly touched Easie’s ear. 

“It’s no’ cared for, lassie,’ she whispered. 

Glancing at the tiny, grey, wrinkled face of the baby, Kasie 
understood the situation all of a sudden : the baby was ill-treated. 
A wave of pity swept over her ; she felt as bold as a lion. 

‘Tl care for’t,’ she cried. Then she addressed herself afresh to 
the practical question of how to learn to lift her charge. Bending 
down, she gave another clumsy grab at the child, which made it 
begin to scream afresh. 

‘Eh, she’s awfu’ tae lift!’ Easie cried. ‘ And what'll the mistress 
say, tae hear the bairn cryin’ this gait ? 

‘She'll no hear, and she'll no heed,’ said Grannie. She was 
sitting forward in her chair, balancing the baby on her knee with 
all the skill of a practised hand. Her old heart warmed in this 
exercise of a long-neglected art. 

“See, lassie, tak’ her up firm like under the oxters. Dinna be 
feared o’ the bairn,’ she directed. 

Easie made a desperate lunge at the baby, got it into her 
arms, and began, under Grannie’s direction again, to pace up 
and down, rocking it gently. Half-an-hour of conflict followed. 
Easie felt that now or never she must learn to hold the bairn— 
yes, if she died in the attempt; yet she could not manage to hold 
it comfortably. 

‘Get a bit shawl, lassie, an’ pit it roond yer shouther, an’ pit 
the bairn intill’t,’ grannie suggested. ‘Hae ye a bit shawl ony- 
where ? ’ 

* Aye,’ said Easie, ‘ I’ve a fine shawl oot by.’ 

‘Gie me the bairn, an’ gang for’t then,’ Grannie commanded. ” 

Depositing the bairn on the old woman’s knee, Easie ran out 
to the door where her bundle still lay. There, kneeling on the 
floor, she unpinned the big safety-pin and got out her precious 
Paisley shawl. Far too good she knew it was for such a purpose, 
but she was desperate, 
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‘Here, Grannie—here’s the shawl. I ken fine what ye mean. 
I’ve seen the tinkler wives carry their bairns that way,’ she cried. 

‘ Aye, it taks the weicht aff the airms,’ said Grannie. ‘ Pit it 
roond ye—aye, like yon—aye, that’s the way o’t. Noo’ tak’ the 
bairn.’ 

Again more easily said than done, but at last it was accom- 
plished. Grannie was by this time almost as much excited as her 
pupil, but together they got the shawl arranged and the baby 
laid into its right position. Then EHasie began to strut up and 
down the kitchen as proudly as a peacock. Gradually the crying 
died down, the little creased face relaxed. 

‘Losh, Grannie! she’s asleep,’ Easie whispered, delight— 
almost ecstasy—in her voice. 

‘ Lay her doon in the cradle then,’ said Grannie. 

This difficult feat Easie accomplished by kneeling down very 
cautiously till she got on to a level with the cradle—then ever so 
gently unfastening the shawl and somehow or other slipping the 
baby in between the blankets. Oh, the relief of that moment! 
But it was the moment chosen by Mrs. McLeod to re-enter the 
kitchen. 

Kasie, who was brooding ecstatically over the sleeping child, 
sprang to her feet at the noise of the opening door. 

‘Mind, mistress, the bairn’s sleepin’!’ she exclaimed, raising 
her hand with a warning gesture. 

‘And what o’ that ?’ Kate inquired, tramping across the floor 
noisily, to swing the great kettle off the chain it hung on, with one 
twist of her powerful red hand. 

“It was gey hard tae get her ower,’ Hasie explained. 

‘Aye, she’s a bad sleeper: she’s aye greetin’—that’s the way 
I wantit a bairn-keeper—I canna dae wantin’ my sleep.’ 

A pleasant prospect this for poor EKasie, but enthusiasm for 
her new calling sustained her—enthusiasm and something else she 
was unaware of herself, could not have named—that rose up 
suddenly in her heart as she looked from the piteous old-young 
face of the baby to the hard unmotherly face of the woman who 
stood beside it. In certain natures the instinct of helpfulness 
is born instantaneously out of the emotion of pity ; with them to 
see distress is to try to relieve it. Hasie was too young to under- 
stand the emotion that influenced her or to form any resolutions 
of helpfulness ; but in the depths of her nature something stirred, 
and she responded blindly and unquestioningly to it. 
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“Come up the stair,’ said Kate brusquely. ‘ And whaur’s yer 
claes ?’ 

‘ They’re oot by,’ said Easie. 

She stepped to the door and gathered up all her belongings as 
well as she could in her arms. Kate seemed to find no fault with this 
rather curious proceeding, as a more orderly housewife might have 
done. She preceded Easie up the little wooden staircase that 
shook under her heavy tread, flung open the door of a tiny room 
lit by a skylight, and informed Easie that these were her quarters. 

‘An’ ye'll hae the bairn wi’ ye; whiles she screams awfu’. 
Grannie’ll need a hand up the stair tae ; she’s that stiff noo an’ blind 
she’s a body’s work tae mind—and me wi’ seeven kye tae milk 
an’ the hens an’ ducks an’ a’.’ 

She paused, breathless. 

* Aweel,’ she pursued, as Easie made no reply, ‘ the maister’ll 
be in for his bite the noo, and ye'll can hae some _parritch.’ 
She turned away, slammed the ill-fitting door behind her, and 
went downstairs again, leaving Easie alone. 

There was no chest of drawers in the room, so Easie began to 
pile all her little garments in a corner. The Sunday dress and hat 
were hung upon a peg, the bag upon a nail at the back of the 
door. 

Then, all things being done, the little bairn-keeper sat down 
on the edge of her bed and wept. 


Kasie got a full view of the Leeks family as they ate their 
supper that evening. William McLeod, Kate’s husband, was a 
big, hulking, silent man, who shovelled in his food at a great pace, 
then rose from the table, lighted his pipe, and went out into the 
night without having exchanged a word with anyone. Grannie, 
as Kate expressed it, ‘ got her meat’ given to her on her knee by 
the fireside, for, said the tender daughter-in-law, ‘it’s ower 
muckle fash trailing the auld body across til the table.’ So a 
very uncomfortable meal Grannie had: she could not see to feed 
herself, and many a spoonful found its misdirected way on to her 
shawl or her skirt. Lasie noticed all this, and marvelled. Kate 
had a strange, restless manner; she would eat a few mouthfuls 
standing, then cross over to the other side of the room for a plate 
or a spoon, then sit down and look round the table, eat a little more, 
get up again muttering to herself—and so on. Easie sat like a 
mouse at the corner of the table, eating whatever she was offered, 
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her active, little brain noting all she saw. She could not quite 
make out this household; something was amiss, but what it 
was she could not imagine. Kate’s attitude to the baby was 
perplexing, it was so callous. Easie remembered her own mother, 
and she knew also what the ordinary, normal attitude of parents 
and children generally was; so why was this woman so unkind to 
this child? She looked old to be its mother, too, Easie thought : 
she must find out. 

‘I’m feared the bairn’s no’ weel the nicht,’ she ventured to 
say. 

‘She’s aye the same,’ Kate answered. The child’s horrid little 
whingeing cry seemed only to tease her, instead of causing her any 
anxiety. LHasie felt that solicitude on behalf of the bairn was not 
approved of ; she stood by the chimney corner waiting for orders, 
but as Kate did not issue them, she made another venture : 

‘Ye look gey wearit, Grannie,’ she said. ‘ Would ye no’ like 
tae gang till yer bed ?’ 

‘I wad that,’ said Grannie wistfully, ‘ but I canna get up the 
stair my lane, an’ Kate’s no’ ready for an ’oor an’ mair—there’s 
a the kye tae milk noo.’ She looked round with that curiously 
timid air that Easie had noticed before. 

‘T’ll tak’ ye up the stair,’ said Easie confidently. In reality 
she was not so sure of her own powers, but she felt it was 
necessary to assert them. 

‘Ye’ve been sittin’ ower lang,’ she said, with quite a professional 
manner. ‘It was the same way wi’ an auld body lived near us at 
hame; she aye got stiff in the jints.’ 

‘ Aye, that’s it, my lassie,’ said Grannie, beginning to hoist her- 
self up painfully out of the chair. Easie stood by her side, small 
but alert, ready to do her utmost. Once Grannie had got upon 
her feet, Easie felt less anxious ; she put her stick-like arm round 
the old woman’s waist and began to guide her trembling steps 
across the uneven flags of the floor. When they reached the 
staircase and began to make a toilsome ascent, Easie caught hold 
of Grannie’s elbow with an iron grip. 

‘Tl haud ye firm,’ she assured her, though her heart was really 
beating with trepidation. Nothing, as we are always being told, 
8 So infectious as courage—or even a show of courage. Grannie 
knew nothing of Easie’s fears, and gained the head of the steep 
little staircase in safety. 

* Ye’ll gie me a hand oot 0’ my claes, Easie ? ’ she said then. 
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‘Aye, I can do that fine,’ said the little boaster again, and 
Grannie remarked contentedly that she was ‘ a real good lassie.’ 

During the process of undressing her old charge, Easie obtained 
some information about her young one : the baby did not belong to 
Kate. This bit of news was imparted to her in a whisper. 

‘ Wha’s aucht the bairn then ?’ Easie asked. 

‘ Wheesht, wheesht—it’s Lizzie’s bairn—Kate’s dochter’s bairn. 
Lizzie’s a fine lassie tae; this was jist a mistake like—it was 
Robert MacIntyre the pleughman. . . .’ 

' Easie had not been brought up in cotton wool. At‘ the Huts’ 
she had heard of such mistakes before. Still, she was but a child 
herself, and her understanding of these subjects was necessarily 
incomplete ; but not for worlds would she have confessed to such 
childishness—her réle was that of a capable woman of the world, 
so after a moment’s pause she replied : ‘ Sae that’s the wye, is’t?’ 
in a very sagacious tone. 

‘Aye; an’ William was that affronted he sent Lizzie aff til a 
place in Stirling when the bairn was a month old. Puir Lizzie 
didna wish tae gang an’ leave the bairn; but my William was aye 
a dourman. She’s no seen it syne—I’m thinkin’ she'll see an 
unco’ change on it—it was a fine bairn the day she left it.’ 

‘It’s no’ verra fine noo,’ said EHasie, pursing her lips as she 
considered this story. 

Having got Grannie safely to bed, Easie had now to address 
herself to the more difficult task of getting the bairn ready for the 
night. She went down to the kitchen to receive her last instructions 
from Kate. These were not illuminating. A dirty feeding-bottle 
filled with sour-looking milk, and a medicine bottle containing a 
dark, sticky, sweet mixture were given into her hands. 

“Gie her the bottle when she’s wakefu’, an’ gin she cries ower 
muckle gie her a soop o’ this,’ Kate said, vaguely indicating the 
dark bottle. 

“ Is’t meedicine ? ’ Hasie inquired. 

‘ Aye,’ said Kate shortly. ‘Gang aff til yer bed, and tak’ the 
bairn wi’ ye.’ 

To Easie’s entire ignorance of all the perils that might 
have befallen the baby thus thrust upon her care, may perhaps be 
attributed the measure of success that crowned her efforts. She 
would do her best—this was her fixed resolve, and her heart was 
filled with a burning pity for the baby—the baby that no one 
wanted apparently, e 
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So with her mouth pursed, her brows knitted with determination, 
she fell to the awful task of putting the child to bed. It was crying 
to begin with, and Easie’s unaccustomed fingers fumbling at its 
garments only made it cry the more. Perseverance, however, 
prevailed ; the last dingy wrapping was got off, and the pitiful 
little limbs were disclosed. 

*Losh me! the bairn maun be washed !’ Easie exclaimed. She 
had frequently helped at the ablutions of the Donovan family ; 
but they were children of three and four; she had yet to learn what 
it was to wash a baby. Giving no thought to possible difficulties, 
she laid the squalling child down between the blankets and dashed 
down to the kitchen in search of hot water. Kate was out, so, 
unhindered, Easie filled a large pail with hot water and hauled it 
upstairs, spilling it on each step of the painful ascent. Then, almost 
distraught by the baby’s screams, she had to descend again in search 
of a tub. This time Fate was also kind, a tub was found behind 
the back door. Easie caught it up and rushed, panting, through 
the kitchen and up the stair. By the time she reached her room, 
the baby’s little face was almost black. ‘Lord save us! What 
gin I’ve killed the bairn!’ she cried, catching it up in her arms. 
The touch of its little shivering naked body nearly moved her 
to tears, and the blind way it stretched its helpless claw-like hands 
up to her as if praying for love. The change of position soothed 
its cries for a minute, and Easie was able to lay it down again 
while she poured the water into the tub. Oh, careful nurses with 
bath thermometers, what would you have said to Easie’s happy-go- 
lucky methods ? But her guardian angel must have been watching 
at this desperate moment, for the temperature of this first bath 
proved to be strangely right. Clumsily, cautiously, tremblingly, 
Kasie lifted the bairn into the tub. As she splashed the warm 
water over its clammy little body, she saw the child’s suffused 
face cool down to a more ordinary tint. A wan smile began to 
play over its features, and it gave a feeble kick or two that in 
a more healthy child would have been a splash of delight. The 
bath was a manifest success. But when it came to lifting the 
bairn out, that was quite another matter. It had been difficult 

enough to lift when clothed—naked and wet it felt as slippery 

as an eel. There were more cries, you may be sure, before the 

bairn, dry and clean, was at last put to bed, and Easie was at liberty 

to seek repose herself. 

.. You would have imagined that sleep, long and profound, should, 
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by all the laws of justice, have crowned such efforts as Hasie had 
made that night. And indeed she had scarcely lain down (cautiously 
it is true, because the baby was at the back of the bed) before 
she was sound asleep. But it could not have been more than an 
hour later that a piercing scream rang in her ears: the baby was 
awake, and yelling again. 

Poor Easie! Drugged with sleep and fatigue, it was a bitter 
moment for her. With a valiant effort she rubbed the sleep 
from her eyes, and fell to her appointed task once more. The 
idea that it was a task beyond her powers was not entertained for 
a moment. Most of us are half alive all through life because our 
powers are so seldom called into full play : the proud consciousness 
came to Easie that night that her whole being was needed for 
what she had to do—she was alive for the first time. Two whole 
hours she fought away alone, then, daunted at last, she crept 
across the passage to Grannie’s room, and roused the old woman. 

‘Will ye can help me, Grannie?’ she said piteously. ‘ The 
bairn’s been greetin’ these twa ’oors, and I’m that tired I dinna 
ken what tae dae.’ 

She stood beside the bed, a small wearied creature in an un- 
bleached cotton nightgown, her feet red with cold, her hair tangled 
about her eyes. 

* Hae ye gien her her bottle ?’ Grannie asked. 

* Aye, a while syne, an’ she’s greetin’ the mair.’ 

* Lay her ower yer knee, lassie, wi’ her face doon, an’ pat her on 
the back,’ Grannie suggested. 

Having got this bit of nursery lore, Easie stole back to her own 
room and sat down on the bed to practise the newly learned lesson. 
Heaven was kind ; the cries gradually ceased, and at last the wearied 
bairn-keeper was able to lay her charge back into bed asleep, 
and creep in beside it for a little well-earned repose. Youth is a 
wonderful thing; she woke fresh and strong again when the baby’s 
first whineging cry heralded the dawn. 

After this awful night Easie’s education as a nurse advanced 
by leaps and bounds. In a week’s time you would have 
thought her the most experienced of bairn-keepers ; you should 
have seen her whipping the baby in and out of its clothes, dandling 
it on her knee, rocking it in her arms, washing, feeding, tending it 
as it had never been tended before. The change in its conditions 
brought about a corresponding change in the baby; it screamed 
less, and was much easier to manage. Now and then it even 
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smiled a faint little attempt at a smile when Easie tried to amuse 
it. Easie beamed with pride. Never had there been such a bairn, 
she thought. 


The more pressing claims of the bairn having been looked to, 
Grannie’s case now came into Easie’s consideration, for they had 
become great friends before the week was over. 

Poor Grannie had a sad time of it, sitting there stiff and blind 
by the fire; it was a problem what to do for her. She was so 
stiff and frail that Easie had to help her whenever she rose from 
her chair. Yet in this glowing summer weather why should 
Grannie have to sit always in the ill-smelling kitchen when 
outside the sun was bright and the air warm? LEasie revolved 
the matter in her few quiet moments, and at last ventured to speak 
about it. 

‘Would ye no step oot intil the sun, Grannie?’ she said one 
day. ‘I'll pit the bairn in the cradle and gie ye my airm oot.’ 

‘T’ve no been ower the door this year an’ mair,’ the old woman 
replied. 

‘Ye maun try,’ said Easie briskly. ‘It’s fine and warm the 
day.’ She laid down the baby and took Grannie by the elbow, 
raising her out of the chair. Then together they made a slow 
pilgrimage across the kitchen and stood by the door. How bravely 
the sun was shining ! 

“I feel it’s gey warm,’ she cried. 

“Come oot by a wee bittie,’ Easie urged. ‘ Here’s a cromach 
the maister had will help ye.’ She put the stick into the old 
woman’s right hand and took a firm grip of her left arm. ‘ Ye’ll dae 
fine, Grannie,’ she said. ‘ Ye mauna be feared; there’s an auld 
box out by the west barn door ye’ll can tak’ a seat on.’ Grannie was 
afraid to venture so far on her shaky old limbs; but Easie mocked 
at these fears, and step by step guided her round to the end of the 
barn and set her down on the upturned box to rest. Then Easie 
scooted off to the house to fetch the baby, and they had an hour 
of almost delirious enjoyment sitting together in the sunshine. 
It became a regular thing after this that Easie should lead her 

feeble little company out to the end of the barn every fine after- 
noon, and there she would entertain them for hours at a time. 
Sometimes Grannie held the bairn, sometimes Easie, and sometimes 
it was allowed to lie and kick about on the short, sun-warmed 
sward. Then Grannie had long, old stories to tell, and these 
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were of enthralling interest. Easie’s own powers as an entertainer 
were neither few nor small: on a wet day, when it was impossible 
to take the old woman out, she would always find something to 
amuse her. 

‘I wonder is there onything in my bag would divert ye, 
Grannie?’ she asked one day, when the bird of time seemed 
long upon the wing. 

Therewith she produced the bag, and handed it to her to feel 
all over : ‘Aye, an’ ye maun smell it tae,’ she directed, ‘ it’s a 
fine smell; an’ see til the clasp o’t—nic, nic—d’ye hear the way 
it gaes ?—in an’ oot that cliver: and the inside is a’ lined wi’ 
grand red stuff (pit yer hand intil *t Grannie), an’ there’s a wee 
pooch tae the side (d’ye feel it?) and anither tae the ither. I 
wunner wha aucht it aince? My word, she maun hae missed it 
awfae! Did ever ye see siccan a bag, Grannie ? ’ 

This eulogium quite kindled the listener’s interest. She sat 
up and fingered the wonderful article, clasped and unclasped 
the fastening as directed, and even obediently sniffed at the 
leather. 

Then Easie began to catalogue all its various and interesting 
contents. To another mind these had been but worthless: Easie 
had powers of imagination and description that made her poor little 
oddments into a most worthy collection. 

‘There’s three pirns here, Grannie—bide a wee and I'll gie 
them intil yer hand—there, ye hae them. Weel, thae pirns are 
awfu’ bonnie gin ye seed them. There’s a blue yin—Mrs. Adams 
at the shop had a dozen o’ them frae Glasgie aince, an’ what for 
yell no guess?’ Grannie could not imagine, so Kasie went on : 

‘ They was for a weddin’ goon, nae less! There’s ane a Mistress 
Clarke has a fairm doon Kippen way had a dochter marrit twelve 
year ago—weel, thae pirns was tae sew her weddin’ goon. Ye'll 
ken Mistress Clarke yersel ? ’ 

* Aye, I ken her fine, Easie,’ said Grannie, and had to tell in her 
turn all the story of the marriage for which the reels had been 
bought. This took up quite half an hour, and then Easie had 
another treasure to display: ‘The bonniest thing ever ye saw ; 
the minister’s leddy gied it tae me at the New Year’s pairty she 
had for the school. It’s a wee box, Grannie, shapit like an egg and 
pentit Stewart tartan—feel what smooth it is! but ye see the 
tap screws like, an’ there’s a thimble in the inside. Did ever ye 
hear 0’ sic a conceit ? ’ : 
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Grannie unscrewed the top and duly admired the thimble, 
before Easie went on to the next treasure. 

‘There’s a set o’ wires here wad be awfu’ fine gin they werena 
rustit. D’ye ken what’s good for rustit wires, Grannie ? ’ 

‘ Aye, Easie, a bit rag wi’ ile an’ ashes is fine,’ the old woman 
replied. Then Easie found a bit rag and even a drop or two of oil, 
and Grannie demanded that she should have the joy of cleaning 
the knitting needles. Lasie sat close beside her, exclamatory, en- 
thusiastic, supplying fresh ash or another drop of oil, and Grannie 
rubbed away at the needles as happy as a queen, forgetting the 
length of the afternoon altogether. By the time that the needles 
had a high polish on them, Easie began to make tea, and during the 
meal Grannie herself made a faltering proposition that she would 
like fine to knit a stocking again if Easie could set it on for her. 
‘Aye and lift the stitches whiles tae,’ she added sorrowfully. ‘I 
was a grand knitter aince, but noo I let the stitches fa’, and Kate 
hasna the time tae be aye liftin’ them for me.’ 

‘T’ll can dae it,’ said Easie. ‘ I had the first prize at the school 
for knittin’.’ 

Thus it came about that asort of Penelope’s web was set a-going 
for Grannie. She worked a few rows, and then EKasie was called 
upon to pick up the stitches. This was generally an impossible task, 
so Easie would stealthily pull down the work and feverishly re-knit 
it to its former length before she returned it to Grannie. Those 
whose days are filled with interesting and important work may 
find it difficult to realise the flood of happiness that was brought 
into the old woman’s life by these apparently trivial means. Easie’s 
care of her, the little daily walk, the occasional charge of the bairn 
for ten minutes, the stocking knitting—what a revolution these 
things worked in her eventless days! Easie had brought her back 
to life—she felt herself of some account once more—was she not 
Easie’s referee on all points about the bairn? Indeed, it was her 
ancient wisdom that discovered what was making the bairn ill, by 
the simple expedient of smelling its feeding-bottle. ‘Losh me, 
Easie, the bottle’s soor! Did Kate no’ tell ye aye tae scind it oot ? 
The bairn’s poisoned a’ this while.’ 

‘I didna ken. I aye jist pit in the milk,’ said poor Easie, 
abashed by her own carelessness as she regarded the evil-smelling 
bottle. 

Thereafter her zeal as bottle-washer knew no bounds, and 
indeed ended in tragedy when, by an unwise application of boiling 
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water, she broke the bottle in two. Then Kate’s anger was kindled, 
and she docked Easie’s pay for a week to repair the damage. 

Still Easie persevered in her efforts after cleanliness, for the 
bairn prospered and was in health. Its little face was becoming 
daily more placid, and the strange old look was gradually passing 
off it. It was almost pretty. 

Easie’s cup of joy ran over when McCallum the baker, coming 
in with some loaves about six weeks after her arrival at Leeks, 
remarked upon the improvement in the bairn : ‘ It’s no’ the same 

va’, he said. So July and August slipped away, two months of 
strenuous labour for Easie, but labour not uncrowned with a 
measure of achievement. There had been weeks of wonderfully 
dry, warm weather; but in September came signs of change— 
darkening skies, keener winds, and showers that came charging 
down the sas Winter had begun to make his saree ment, 


Kate ee very strange one morning aus Basic came 
downstairs. She was moving about the kitchen restlessly, trying 
to work, but getting nothing done. The place was in even greater 
confusion than usual, for no apparent reason. 

‘“T’m tae send ye a message tae the Braes, Easie,’ she said 
abruptly, as they finished a very badly cooked dinner at midday. 

‘But I canna tak’ the bairn a’ that road, mistress. Will ye can 
mind her yersel a’ the aifternoon ? ’ Easie objected, casting a jealous 
eye upon the cradle, where the bairn, clean and quiet, was lying 
asleep. 

* Awa’ wi’ ye—I’ll mind the bairn. Is there nane but yersel 
can dae that ?’ Kate asked sarcastically. 

She produced from a cupboard the parcel which Easie was to 
carry to the Braes Farm, and without further preparation the 
bairn-keeper had to set off. Somehow or cther, Easie started on 
this long walk with curious misgivings. Kate looked so queer— 
she could not understand her—and how would the household get 
on all afternoon under her charge? Grannie would be stiffening in 
her chair, and the bairn crying in its cradle, she felt sure. But 
hurry as she might to get over the long miles to the Braes, Easie 
could not hope to arrive home before evening. The dusk was 
indeed falling before, tired and hungry, she came up to the door of 
Leeks on her return journey from the Braes. 

As she supposed, dismal wails were penetrating out into the 
chill night air. 
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'*My certy ! she’s left the door aff the sneck on Grannie’s back ! 
Easie exclaimed, darting in through the open door. The fire was 
black upon the hearth ; from the cradle the bairn kept up asteady 
screaming, and Grannie sat miserably in her chair, shuddering as 
the cold air from the open door blew in upon her poor old back. 

‘Eh! Easie, lassie! I thocht ye wad ne’er be here! ’ she cried, 
as the welcome sound of the bairn-keeper’s brisk little footfall 
came across the floor. 

‘Whaur’s the mistress ? ’ Easie demanded indignantly, shutting 
the door and darting to the cradle to lift the child and quiet its 
yells. 

‘She’s no weel; she’s awa’ til her bed,’ said Grannie. ‘ Eh, 
Easie, ma dear, it’s terrible cauld the nicht, an’ I couldna rise tae 
get at the bairn, an’ it yellin’ a’ the time!’ 

With blazing eyes and an almost awful energy, Easie set about 
the task of comforting her two forlorn charges. The fire had to 
be lit first of all, and Grannie wrapped in a shawl. Then the 
bairn was pacified with a bottle, and Grannie was provided with a 
cup of hot tea. 

‘ There noo, ye’ll be warmer,’ she said, as she knelt on the hearth, 
blowing up the smouldering logs. 

‘Eh, I’ve an awfu’ groosin’ on me, Easie,’ the old woman 
complained, drawing her shawl more tightly round her, ‘an awfae 
groosin’ doon my back.’ 

Easie was too inexperienced to feel any alarm that an old 
person should feel an ‘ awfu’ groosin’’ down the back; so she 
cheerfully administered the cup of tea and inquired after Kate— 
how she was and what ailed her? But Grannie was mysterious ; 
she would not commit herself to make any statements, only by 
strange contractions of the mouth and shakes of the head indicated 
that something was far wrong. 

“Ye’d best try an’ mak’ the guidman’s parritch,’ she said. 
*Kate’ll no be doon the nicht.’ 

So this task was added to Easie’s other labours. She grappled 
with it undaunted, and, when McLeod came in, was able to 
present him with a bowl of quite eatable, if slightly over-salted, 
porridge. 

* Whaur’s the mistress ? ’ he demanded. 

‘She’s no weel ; she’s in her bed,’ Easie replied. 

Silence fell for a minute, then Easie heard the man swear 
roundly to himself. She had never heard him do this before, 
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and wondered why he did it now. Oaths, alas! were not un- 
familiar to Easie; she had heard plenty of them at ‘ the Huts’; 
but there seemed no reason why McLeod should be angry just now 
—how could Kate help being ill ? 

‘Maybe I could tak’ something up the stair til the mistress? 
A drop tea’s fine when a body’s seek,’ Easie said timidly. 

‘Let her be, lassie,’ McLeod said gruffly— let her be; she’s 
best let alane.” Then, seeing Easie’s mystified expression, he 
added curtly, ‘She tak’s drink.’ 

Thus was Easie abruptly introduced to the family skeleton at 
Leeks Farm. She said not a word on receiving the information, 
but shivered deep down in her heart. Life at ‘the Huts’ had shown 
her only too clearly the meaning of the phrase, and given her an 
almost morbid terror of drunkenness. Kate sober had been bad 
enough; but Kate drunk! For a moment Easie’s courage almost 
failed ; she would have liked to turn and fly from the house— 
anywhere, even out into the darkness. But, then, if she ran away, 
what might not happen to Grannie and the bairn? The thought 
rallied her wavering courage as the note of a trumpet will rally a 
flying host. No,she would never desert them—not if she had to 
face Kate alone and unaided in their defence! But in the mean- 
time McLeod was still here. She decided to appeal to him. 

‘Maybe ye wad stop in the nicht ?’ she said wistfully. 

‘Stop in?’ the man asked, not taking in her meaning at first. 

‘Bide in the hoose—dinna gang oot,’ said Easie; and in a 
shamed whisper she added: ‘I’m feared of folk in drink. I’ve 
seen them gey wild at “ the Huts.” ’ 

The man looked at her, half-inclined to smile at her timidity, 
and yet touched by it too, for he was kindly enough at heart. 

‘Tl bide in. Pit Grannie til her bed,’ he said curtly, as he lit 
his pipe and sat down by the fire. 


But Easie found that she had to face this terror again the 
next day, and that it was impossible for her to keep her protector 
in the house all the time. For obviously McLeod had to go out to 
his work, and then Easie must be left alone. When Kate McLeod 
took one of her fits of drinking, she did not drink and get it over, 
but went on at it for days at atime. She would get up and begin 
her work in the morning, but by noon would be quite incapable 
again. Thus poor Easie found herself with all the work of the 
house on her hands in addition to her care of Grannie and the bairn, 
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It never occurred to her to question the justice of this arrange- 
ment or to protest against it in any way; she simply fought 
blindly on, doing all she could as well as she knew how to do it. 

One good of this was that she had scarcely time to be 
frightened. After midday Kate was fairly quiet—generally sunk, 
an inert mass into a chair, or sometimes even lying on the floor. 
Easie got into the way of going about her work without regarding 
her. The mysteries of the culinary art had now to be attacked— 
and here I must own that Easie failed dismally ; so the household 
came down to a very simple diet of bread and milk, cheese and 
tea, and such-like fare, which needed little preparation. So things 
had gone on for three days, and then, to crown all Easie’s mis- 
fortunes, Grannie fell ill. The shivering of which she had com- 
plained came on more severely, and then she felt a pain in her 
side and back. There was nothing for it but that Grannie should 
be put to bed. 

Kasie realised then that she was nearly coming to the end of 
her resources. She carried the bairn to Grannie’s room, took up 
her post by the sick-bed, and renounced all thought of keeping 
anything in order downstairs. It was a sorry household indeed 
that day. Grannie lay groaning in bed, flushed and restless, and 
tormented by a cough that shook her all to bits; downstairs, in 
the disordered kitchen, Kate had collapsed on to the floor, where 
she lay unheeded for hours. 

The long day crept on. Towards evening Grannie got worse, 
and Easie was frightened ; she did not know what to do. McLeod 
was late of coming in, and Hasie shrank from going down alone 
to the kitchen where Kate lay, snoring heavily now in her horrid 
drunken sleep. She stood at the head of the stair listening till 
she heard McLeod come in, then she ventured down to the 
kitchen. 

‘Grannie’s gey bad,’ she said, her voice trembling. The room 
was dark, except for the light from the fire, and the man could 
not see how white and drawn Easie’s little face had become. But 
the next minute she broke out into loud sobs which revealed the 
tension of her feelings. ‘ Ye maun get a grown body; I canna dae 
more for Grannie. I’ve wrocht a’ the day wi’ her, an’ she’s waur 
nor she was. I’m feared she’s tae dee. Oh, I’m awfu’ feared!’ 
All the tense strain of the last three days was in her broken words, 
her frantic sobs. No longer the complete bairn-keeper, she had 
become a child again, afraid of she knew not what—of life and of 
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death and of all the powers of darkness that seemed to be crowding 
in upon her in that black moment. 

It would be hard to say which of them felt the more impotent— 
the big, lumpish man or the puny child who stood beside him. 

‘Wheesht, wheesht, lassie!’ McLeod began, dismayed by the 
violence of Easie’s sobs, and searching in his mind for any possible 
helper. Leeks was a lonely spot, miles away from the nearest 
neighbours, and it was already late in the evening. LEasie, in her 
present distracted state, could obviously not be left alone in the 
house while he went to seek for assistance. McLeod glanced from 
the sobbing child beside him to where his wife lay on the floor, 
sleeping off her drunkenness. ‘Gosh me! it’s an awfu’ business,’ 
he cried. 

It was at this desperate juncture that a very prosaic angel of 
deliverance appeared in the well-known form of McCallum the 
baker. His cart had drawn up at the gate, but his whistle had 
sounded on deaf ears, so absorbed were those in the house by 
their own desperate plight. Now a brisk step came up to the door, 
the latch was lifted, and a cheery voice called out to them : 

*Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye the nicht, mistress?’ He stepped in out of 
the darkness, carrying his basket of loaves—a welcome sight— 
but stopped short on the threshold, amazed by the picture before 
him. 

‘“Losh me! what’s a’ this?’ he ejaculated, laying down the 
bread on the dresser and advancing to the table. The sight of his 
kind face only made Easie cry more bitterly, and she turned to 
him and sobbed out all her woes in one long incoherent sentence : 

‘Grannie’s that ill, she’s an awfu’ hoast, an’ noo she’s gey 
queer like, I dinna ken what she’s sayin’—an’ aye she'll tak haud 
o’ me and say things ower and ower that I canna unnerstand, an’ 
I’m feared she’s tae dee—an’ I’m that hungert—an’ I’m feared o’ 
the mistress—an’ I’ve been a’ my lane a’ the day—an’——’ 

The voice of the whilom valiant bairn-keeper (‘ bold and firm ! ’) 
trailed off into another tempest of sobs, and Kasie collapsed on a 
chair and hid her face in her hands. 

The two men exchanged glances. Then McCallum, a practical 
philanthropist of the first rank, addressed himself briskly to the 
situation. 

‘Hoots, man, come awa’! I'll gie ye a hand an’ we’ll tak’ 
the mistress up the stair til her bed,’ he said, addressing McLeod. 
Together they raised Kate from the floor and hoisted her upstairs, 
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That was something done. LEasie listened to their heavy steps as 
they dragged Kate along, and shuddered ; but the kitchen did not 
seem so ghastly after that horrid inert figure was gone from it. 
She looked up when McCallum returned, and tried to dry her swollen 
eyes with the corner of her apron. 

‘Noo, Easie,’ he began, ‘ the mistress is awa’ til her bed, and 
McLeod’s up the stair wi’ Grannie. Ye maun pit on the fire an’ 
mak’ the supper. Here’s a fine new loaf, and I’ve some grand 
cookies oot by for ye, an’ ye can bile a wheen eggs.’ He stood 
beside Easie and patted her thin shoulder with his great, warm 
floury hand. She smiled a vague, tearful smile. 

‘Tm that wearit,’ she explained. 

‘Aye, tae be sure! Maybe I could pit on the fire for ye,’ 
McCallum suggested. He raked away the ashes, brought in an 
armful of wood from the stack at the door, and soon had a huge 
blaze roaring up the cold black chimney. Things looked very 
different then. Easie crept towards the fire and held out her 
cold, skinny little hands to the warmth. 

‘That’s fine!’ she vouchsafed to say, wiping a last tear from 
her cheek. 

‘T'll fill the kettle for ye,’ McCallum said. ‘ An’ whaur’s the. 
tea an’ the eggs, lassie ? ’ 

Courage began to flicker up again in Easie’s breast. She stirred 
about the kitchen, producing from cupboards and boxes the requi- 
sites of the meal, only now and then a little sound, half sob, half 
sigh, would burst from her lips to testify to the past storm. 

‘Noo, Easie, my wumman,’ said McCallum, artfully employing 
a style of address which he faneied would call up all Easie’s latent 
pride, ‘ when ye’ve had yer tea ye’ll feel fine an’ strong again, and 
ye maun gang up tae Grannie an’ bide there a wee. I'll tak’ the 
cairt roond Kippen way, and send Janet Mackenzie tae ye. She’s 
gey skilly in illness, is Janet. Dinna ye fear for Grannie the noo 
if she’s a bit wandered ; auld bodies fever easy.’ 

Thus admonished, Easie at last sat down to her much-needed 
meal. By the time she had eaten two eggs, a quantity of bread-and- 
butter, and some cheese, also drunk three cups of tea, her fighting 
spirit revived once more. Tears were forgotten; she was mighty 
to do battle again. 

‘I’m fine noo,’ she assured her helper, ‘I maun be aff til the 
bairn an’ Grannie.’ 

‘Weel, guid nicht t’ ye, Easie, and keep up yer hairt,’ McCallum 
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exhorted her. It was not an unnecessary exhortation. In the 
long hours that followed Easie needed all her courage. 

Grannie had begun to shiver again instead of being too hot, 
and had to be piled with clothing. Then the shivering passed 
off, and she was crying out again at the heat. As the night drew 
on she wandered more and more in speech, till Easie was terrified. 
But when she was at her very wits’ end, the welcome sound of a 
knock came to the door, and Janet, the woman ‘ skilly in illness,’ 
made her appearance in the sick-room. 

Her knowledge, had Easie only known, was not great; but at 
that moment she seemed an angel of light. She shook her head 
and compressed her lips at sight of Grannie’s flushed face; but 
Easie did not notice this—she was giving her patient a sup of 
water at the moment. With a good deal of the importance of office, 
Janet set about getting all that was needful for the night. Easie 
had to provide her with meal for poultices, and cloths to put them 
in; a kettle, too, and various shawls and pins. Not unwillingly, 
you may believe, the poor child at last retired to her own bed 
when Janet declared she had got everything she needed. It 
was perhaps more than could be expected of human nature that 
the bairn should get much attention that night ; its toilet was very 
brief, and Easie was just getting into bed herself when Janet 
appeared at the door. 

* Grannie’s cryin’ on ye, lassie,’ she said. 

Up Easie got and back to Grannie she went. The old woman 
was looking more comfortable now. The bed had been tidied, and 
she had been lifted up on the pillows. 

* What is’t, Grannie ?’ Easie said, creeping up to the bedside, 
a funny little figure in her short nightgown. 

* Dinna gang awa’, Easie; I canna dae wantin’ ye,’ said Grannie. 

‘Eh, but Easie maun hae her rest,’ Janet remonstrated. ‘ She’s 
gey tired, puir lassie.’ 

‘I’m no tired,’ quoth Easie sturdily. ‘ I’ll bide.’ 

* Aye, just bide a wee while, Easie,’ Grannie entreated, closing 
her eyes with a peaceful expression. 

Easie gathered her bare feet up under her on the chair and 
waited ; she was tired to death, but her heart bounded with pride 
and delight. For the first time in life she felt herself essential to 
someone. 

Janet threw a shawl round her and whispered in her ear to stay 
till Grannie fell asleep, and then to slip away. The room was 
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very quiet; you could hear the ticking of the big clock in the 
kitchen and the soughing wind round the chimney. LEasie, 
perched up on the chair, a queer frog-like little figure, nodded now 
and then, then wakened up with the cold, and again would fall 
into an uncomfortable doze. At last it seemed safe to go off to 
bed, and she slipped down from the chair and noiselessly crept out 
of the room. ; 

Two golden hours of sleep were then granted to her, but only 
two; by that time Grannie was ‘cryin’’ on Hasie again. And 
once more Easie tore herself out of bed, saying proudly to 
Janet : 

‘Ye see, Grannie leans awfu’ on me; she canna be long wantin’ 
me.’ 

So it went on every few hours till the day dawned. When it 
was time to get up in reality, Easie was tired out. But up she had 
to get, and the bairn had to be dressed and fed; and then the 
terrifying moment came when she had to descend to the kitchen 
and encounter Kate McLeod. That good woman had slept off 
her drunkenness, and wakened sick and savage. She was blundering 
about the dirty kitchen, incapable of doing any work. Easie thought 
it best to assume that she knew about Grannie’s illness, so she 
volunteered the information that Grannie had had an ‘ awfae 
nicht, but was a wee thing better noo.’ Kate grunted, and did 
not seem to take in how serious matters were upstairs. She begged 
Kasie to make her a cup of tea, and sat down by the fire to wait 
for it. Easie hastened with this task, gulped some tea herself, 
and then ran up again to Grannie’s room. She met Janet at the 
door. 

‘Bide a minit here, Easie,’ she whispered. 
word wi’ ye.’ 

‘What is’t? Is she waur?’ 

‘Aye, she’s waur; she’s no tae get ower it, lassie. She’s up 
in years, ye ken.’ 

Easie drew in her breath hard. For the second time a great fear 
took hold upon her. She had never seen death, and the approach- 
ing shadow appalled her. How could she endure to face it ? 

‘Eh, Janet, I’m feared !’ she cried instinctively. 

‘Hoots, lassie! we maun a’ see deith soon or late,’ said the 
older woman robustly. She was not unkind, but her excellent 
nervous system did not understand Easie’s fears, that was all. 
‘Wheesht ! there she’s cryin’ on ye again,’ she added. And sure 
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enough Grannie’s voice, with a new, strange sound in it, was heard 
repeating Easie’s name. 

* Easie—Kasie, lassie, are ye no’ there ?’” 

‘Aye, Grannie, ’m here. I was awa’ for my breakfast. I'll 
no gang awa’ another time,’ Easie cried, pushing her terrors away 
into the background of her mind with a great effort. 

Grannie was white as a sheet of paper now. All the fever was 
gone for the time being; she lay there shrunken away, it seemed, 
almost to nothing, but quite collected. 

‘Tl no get ower this, Easie,’ she said. ‘ It’s a sair brash.’ 

‘Maybe ye will,’ Easie assured her. 

‘Na, na; I ken fine my time’s come tae get awa’.’ There was 
a silence then, for, child-like, Easie did not know what to say at 
such a solemn moment. Then the old woman spoke again: 

* Ye'll bide wi’ me, Easie ? ’ 

*‘ Aye, Grannie.’ ' 

‘A’ the time, lassie? I canna dae wantin’ ye.’ 

* Aye, a’ the time.’ 

‘ Aweel, [Pll no fash mair aboot onything,’ said Grannie, in a 
satisfied voice. 

Easie had taken her vow, but she had still to find how difficult 
it would be for her to perform it. Fate seemed to have willed that 
obstacles were to be put in her path. 

Visitors were not a common sight at Leeks, so that afternoon 
Easie was surprised to see an unknown man come up to the door. 
He knocked twice; then Easie, suspecting that Kate was not fit 
to see visitors, ran down to open the door to him. 

‘Is Mrs. McLeod at home ?’ he asked rather gruffly, casting a 
quick glance at Easie while he put the question. 

‘The mistress is in by, sir; but she’s no verra weel the day,’ 
said Easie, using the formula which was generally employed, she 
found, at Leeks. 

‘Oh, indeed! Are you sure she couldn’t speak to me? T’m 
Mr. Boyd, the inspector, tell her, and I’ve special, very special, 
business with her.’ He paused, planted a broad foot inside the 
doorway, and added firmly : ‘ In fact, I will see either Mrs. McLeod 
or William McLeod, her husband. So no more nonsense, my lassie ; 
just go and find one or other of them at once!’ 

The colour rushed to Easie’s white, pinched face. The inspector 
—name of portent! She stood rubbing her thin hands together 
in an agony of perplexity. 
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‘The maister’s oot on the fairm, sir,’ she said, ‘ an’—an’—sure’s 
deith, sir, ye canna see the mistress the day.’ 

‘Is she so very ill? What’s the matter with her?’ the 
inspector asked. He evidently was not a person to be easily 
‘got over.’ 

Easie once again tried a little genteel evasion of the truth, 
but the relentless official would not accept her excuses. 

‘Tut, tut! What's all this? I don’t believe a word you say. 
Go and find Mrs. McLeod immediately.’ 

‘Oh! sir,’ Easie cried at last, goaded to desperation, ‘she 
takes drink! She’s gey bad the day; she canna speak wi’ ony- 
body.’ The inspector whistled. 

‘Oh, ho! Takes drink, does she! And who does the work 
when she’s drunk ? You, I suppose.’ 

‘ Aye,’ said Easie, with pardonable pride, ‘I dae maistly a’ the 
work whiles, an’ mind the bairn an’ Grannie.’ 

‘And how long have you been here doing all the work and 
minding the bairn and Grannie ? ” 

‘Three month,’ said Easie. 

‘And how old are you? No lies, now!’ 

‘I dinna tell lees!’ Easie exclaimed passionately. ‘I was 
thirteen on the second day o’ July.’ 

‘When were you in school last ?’ 

‘In June, sir.’ 

‘And this is the end of September. Um! And what standard 
were you in when you left the school ? ’ 

‘The fifth, sir.’ 

There was a short pause while the inspector wrote down all this 
information in a notebook. Then, speaking with awful distinct- 
ness, and fixing Easie at the same time with a terrifying glance, he 
addressed his victim thus : 

‘Now, Easie Dow—you see, I know your name—either you 
present yourself at school to-morrow morning at the usual hour, 
or I send a summons to William McLeod.’ 

‘But, sir, I canna come the morn—it’s no’ possible,’ Easie cried, 
in dismay. 

‘Possible or not, that’s how the matter stands. You're under 
age; you haven’t passed the sixth standard ; and back to school 
you must go for another year.’ 

‘And wha’s tae sort the bairn and Grannie ?’ Easie exclaimed, 
her voice shrill and fierce. 
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‘I can’t tell that, but you are not to sort them. You've to 
go back to school and mind your books for another year.’ 

‘T’ve no books, sir,’ she objected. 

‘Then McLeod must buy you books.’ 

‘Tl no gang—no’ for a’ the inspectors in Scotland!’ Easie 
cried suddenly. Her hands were clenched, her eyes gleamed ; she 
faced this Tyrant of Education like a little tiger. 

‘Oh! won’t you? We'll see about that. But tell me, why 
don’t you wish to go to school? Do you wish to grow up an 
ignorant girl, unable to read or write or count ? ’ he asked, surprised 
by the wild antagonism Easie displayed. 

‘It’s no’ that, sir—I’d like fine tae learn things—but Grannie’s 
deein’, an’ I’ll no’ leave her till she dees. She canna dae wantin’ 
me.’ 

The inspector considered this statement gravely. The tiny 
creature before him seemed a frail reed for the dying to lean upon. 
Could her story be true? He began to doubt it. 

‘T’'ll need to have that story corroborated by some older person, 
I’m afraid,’ he said. ‘Do you mean that you are the only person 
in charge of a dying woman ? ’ 

‘No, sir; there’s Janet Mackenzie, from Kippen, wi’ her; 
but it’s me Grannie’s wantin’ a’ the time,’ said Easie, modest 
triumph in her voice. 

‘ But if there is an older person to look after her, why does 
she need you ?’ the man insisted. 

‘I jist keep her cheery like,’ Easie explained. ‘She’s used wi’ 
me, ye see, and whiles she'll speak a wurd wi’ me when her hoast’s 
no’ sae sair, and whiles I'll sing her a bit psalm—and I can gie her 
@ soop 0’ watter noo an’ again, and she took a drop tea frae me 
when Janet was doon the stair. Ye see, sir, I ken hoo tae dae wi’ 
her fine.’ 

Thus vaingloriously did Easie boast of her skill as a sick-nurse ; 
and the inspector, amused, and perhaps a trifle touched by the 
story, listened in silence. 

‘Well, Easie,’ he said at last, ‘if I let you off till Grannie 
is better—or gone—have I your word to begin schcol attendance 
then ?’ 

‘And what aboot the bairn?’ Easie cried. ‘Wha’s tae mind 
the puir bairn when I’m at school ? ’ 

At this the inspector’s dignity fairly broke down, and he laughed 
aloud. 
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‘Do you think there’s no one else who can mind a bairn but 
yourself ?’ he asked. 

‘ There’s no anither body here,’ said Easie significantly. 

‘Then they must get another body, that’s all; and I'll write 
a summons to William McLeod next week. I'll give you a week 
to see how things turn out, and if after that time you fail to put 
in an appearance at school, there will be something to pay, I can 
tell you.’ 

He turned away, and Easie stood in the doorway to watch his 
departure. The whole structure of her life seemed at that moment 
to be collapsing round her, the structure she had raised with such 
terrible effort. No longer was she to be an independent wage- 
earner—no longer an important person able to manage the bairn, 
depended on by Grannie; deprived of these dignities and glories 
she would just become again a child at school, unheeded, un- 
necessary to anyone, dependent, non-wage-earning, occupied with 
a futile pursuit of worthless knowledge! And then that terrible 
suggestion that McLeod would need to supply the school books— 
what did that mean ? What would he say to that ? 

Poor Easie! It was a bitter moment of realisation to her. 
She climbed the stair slowly, and returned to her post in the sick- 
room. She must make the most of the precious hours of useful- 
ness that remained to her. Too soon they would be gone, and she 
once more an inglorious child, shorn of her brief authorities ! 

‘ Whatna man was yon at the door, Hasie?’ Janetasked. ‘He 
was weel put on.’ 

‘Oh, jist a man on business wi’ the maister,’ Easie responded 
warily ; though her heart was bursting with dismay she would not 
reveal sooner than was necessary the indignity that was about to 
be put upon her ; time enough when, a week hence, the blow really 
fell. Just now Janet recognised her as a person of importance, 
urgently needed by Grannie; let that impression be retained as 
long as possible. So Easie hugged her secret to her heart and said 
nothing to anyone. 

That day the parish doctor was summoned, but had not much 
hope to give of Grannie’s recovery; it was not probable that at 
such an advanced age she could pull through this illness. Next 
day Grannie was worse, and then an awful hush fell over the house. 
Kate, sobered at last, sat moodily by the kitchen fire. She would 
not enter the sick-room ; the impending shadow terrified her. 

On tip-toe, her mouth pursed, her heart beating heavily with 
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apprehension, Easie slipped about upstairs. The bairn, poor lamb, 
reverted to something of its former untendedness these days, for 
Easie could not leave Grannie’s side for ten minutes without being 
summoned back. Fear was knocking at her heart all the time, 
but loyalty kept her firmly at her post—only when Janet went 
downstairs for her meals a panic would overcome the child, 
What if Grannie were to die while she was alone with her? She 
could scarcely endure the torment of apprehension she felt till 
Janet, kindly, reassuring, afraid of nothing, returned to the room. 

Thus fully five days went on. And the Inspector’s limit had 
been a week—seven days. Then the end came. 

Perhaps some inkling of what Easie felt had penetrated Janet’s 
heart after all, for with kindly dissimulation she bade Easie go off 
to her bed, as Grannie seemed to be ‘real quiet "—maybe she would 
not be cryin’ on her for a bit. Grannie was indeed getting real 
quiet—with a quiet the reality of which must have struck any 
person more experienced than Easie. But she, poor child, took 
Janet’s assurance in the utmost good faith, and, being half dead 
with fatigue, gladly crept away to bed. She lay down without 
undressing, and never stirred till the light came in. Then with 
a start she jumped up. Eh, what would Grannie have been doing 
without her all night ? How treacherous, how selfish she had been ; 
she who had promised to be there all the time! Stung with 
confusion, Easie ran across the little passage towards the sick- 
room, and would have opened the door, but Janet met her on the 
threshold, her finger on her lips. 

‘Eh, I’m awfae vexed I slept in. Hoo is she noo?’ Kasie 
exclaimed. 

‘ Wheesht, lassie ; Grannie’s awa,’ said Janet solemnly. 

Easie drew back in horror. [ 

* Awa’—is’t deid ye mean ?’ she asked. 

* Aye, lassie, she passed aboot ane in the mornin’.’ 

‘And I no wi’ her!’ Easie cried. ‘Eh, Janet, maybe she 
wantit me, and I no there. What for did ye no come for me ?’ 

‘Na, na; she didna ken onybody—jist slippit awa’. Ye need 
yer rest, Easie—ye’ve been sair wrocht this lang while.’ But 
Easie’s tears were falling fast ; she refused to be comforted. 

‘Come in by—come, lassie, and see her,’ said Janet kindly. 
She opened the door and they went in. There, standing by the 
bed where so lately she had seen Grannie tossing in weariness and 
weakness, Easie received her first impression of the great restf{ulness 
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of death. Not a line of weariness was Jeft on the old face, not 
a furrow of pain—a grand repose. 

Instead of being terrified, Kasie was strangely attracted by the 
sight—awed indeed, but calmed and reassured. 

‘Eh, Janet, she’s awfu’ bonnie—and that still!’ she exclaimed 
through her tears. She did not now weep for Grannie, if she had 
only known, but for herself—for the charge that had been taken out 
of her willing little hands for ever. 

So Easie stood, gazing at the quiet face, for a long time ; and 
then suddenly she turned and ran out of the room without saying 
a word. She had remembered the charge that was still left to 
her. The bairn, rather crumpled and forlorn, lay awaiting her 
care. Hasie caught it up in her arms, and fell to work washing and 
dressing it with tremendous energy. 


Grannie died on Saturday, and her funeral was to be on Tuesday. 
Monday evening saw a new member added to the family party at 
Leeks. This was Lizzie, the mother of the bairn. When Easie 
heard that Lizzie was expected, she formed a mental picture of 
the sort of girl who would appear; she would be shrinking and 
ashamed-looking, Easie concluded, for the mistaken bairn would 
probably have crushed all her self-respect. 

But on Monday evening arrived a big, rollicking, red-cheeked, 
good-natured-looking young woman, about as different from 
Kasie’s idea of her as anyone could well have been. The death 
in the house made it necessary for her to enter it soberly ; but one 
could guess that on any other occasion her entrance would have 
been a noisy one. 

“Sae puir auld Grannie’s awa’ ?’ she said. ‘ Weel, she was 
gettin’ gey stiff and blind. I was whiles sorry for her mysel’, 
sittin’ there ’—she paused, to glance at Grannie’s empty chair. 
Then, catching sight of Easie, who sat in the chimney corner with 
the bairn on her knee, she ran across the kitchen and caught the 
child up in her arms. 

‘Eh, my bonnie wee lamb, there ye are!’ she cried, without a 
trace of shame or contrition in her voice or manner. She danced 
the bairn about in her strong arms till it crowed with delight. Easie 
stood up, her eyes fixed jealously on her charge. Lizzie in the 
meantime was exclaiming with genuine admiration on the improve- 
ment in her child. 

*She’s a real fine lassie noo,’ she said. Then she glanced at 
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Easie. ‘ Y’re wee tae mind a bairn,’ she said, with a sound of good- 
natured contempt in her voice. 

‘Aye, I’m wee,” said Easie. She did not try to assert herself 
as in former days. Lizzie laughed and dandled her baby in her 
arms. 

‘T'll be takin’ her mysel’ soon,’ she said mysteriously. ‘D’ye 
hear what I’m sayin’, mither ?’ she continued, addressing Kate, 
who was baking at the window. 

‘ What’s yon ?’ her mother grunted out. 

‘Weel, it’s this,’ Lizzie began, depositing the bairn again on 
Easie’s knee, and going across to where her mother stood, ‘it’s 
this, mother—John and me’s tae be marrit this day fortnight.’ 

‘Nane too sune,’ said Kate darkly. Lizzie tossed her head. 

‘We've got a fine bit hoose oot Kippen way, and I'll tak’ the 
bairn wi’ me there.’ 

‘A good thing tae,’ said Kate, ‘sic a fash she’s been sin’ ever 
ye had her.’ 

‘She'll no’ be a fash tae me,’ said Lizzie hotly, ‘an’ gin John 
and me had got a hoose sooner, ye’d no’ have had her a’ this 
while.’ 

At this point of the discussion William McLeod came in from 
the fields. He greeted his daughter very sternly, but the greeting 
did not seem to annoy her in the least. She began at once to tell 
him the news she had just given her mother. He received it with- 
out a word. 

‘And what aboot Easie there?’ Kate said. ‘She’s engaged 
wi’ me for six months—gets a shillin’ a week and her meat—an’ 
noo Grannie’s awa, an’ gin the bairn gaes, what for wad I keep 
Easie 2’ 

“Send her hame,’ Lizzie suggested. ' 

“She hasna a hame.’ 

‘Weel, then, ye maun keep her tae work oot bye.’ 

The discussion raged thus for fully ten minutes, while Easie 
sat silent, listening as these arbiters of her fate disputed over her 
future. Too well she knew that within a day or two quite another 
solution of the problem would be given. Still she kept silence— 
not a word of the Inspector ; she held on grimly to what remained 
to her of the life of responsibility. Even now, however, it seemed 
that her kingdom was going to be taken from her bit by bit. 
Grannie was gone, and now Lizzie was claiming the bairn. 

‘T’ll tak’ the bairn the nicht,’ Lizzie told her, and Easie had to 
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renounce the child to its mother with as good grace as she could 
muster. 

‘She'll maybe cry a wee,’ she said. ‘ Being used wi’ me, she'll 
ken a difference.’ 

Lizzie laughed. ‘She’ll surely ken me,’ she said proudly, as she 
lifted the bairn from its cradle and carried it off upstairs. Easie 
felt inclined to cry. Here she was, thrust aside, not needed by 
anyone ; she slipped away to bed (pausing for a moment at the 
door of Grannie’s room where so lately she had always been going 
in and out) and crept into her own cupboard-like little chamber. 
She was free to sleep now without fear of interruption. No longer 
would Grannie be cryin’ on her. No longer would she be roused 
by the whimperings of the bairn. Yet by some strange freak of 
our human nature, Easie wept bitterly at the thought of this 
undisturbed repose. The bed felt cold and empty where the bairn 
used to lie, and once and again she started up, dreaming that she 
heard Grannie’s voice calling her name. Each time she fell asleep 
once more, but at last an unmistakably real voice sounded in her 
ear, and the next minute Lizzie came in with the bairn in her arms. 
It was screaming lustily. 

‘Here, Hasie, tak’ her. She’s that strange wi’ me I canna 
get a wink o’ sleep,’ she said impatiently. 

Then indeed was Easie’s hour of triumph. Sitting up in bed, 
flushed with delight, she joyfully received the bairn back into her 
arms. And the child, recognising her well-known touch, hearing 
her familiar voice, ceased its screams as if by magic, and snuggled 
down to sleep. 

‘Did ever ye see the like o’t !’ Lizzie exclaimed. 

Easie positively smirked with delight. 

*She’s that used wi’ me this long time,’ she said modestly. 

‘T’m thinkin’ [ll hae a job wi’ her yet,’ Lizzie said ruefully, 
‘but if ye’ll keep her the nicht, I’]l get some rest.’ 

Easie acquiesced condescendingly, and the discomfited mother 
went off to seek repose. 

In this way Easie felt that her dignity had been a good deal 
vindicated, and she came down to the kitchen next morning, 
proudly carrying the bairn, and fully aware that she, not either 
of the elder women in the house, was able to manage it. 

This was the funeral day, and from all the district round the 
neighbours had been invited to the ‘ buryin’.’ By twelve o’clock 
they began to arrive in twos and threes, black-coated and solemn. 
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Then the minister appeared—dreadfully solemn also, and in the 
darkened ‘ best room’ they spoke together in low tones. 

Easie was much impressed—or rather oppressed ; for somehow, 
she thought, in her childish way, they should not be so sad. If 
they knew as well as she did all the weakness and weariness that 
poor old Grannie had got away from, they would not look so gloomy. 
But then the neighbours perhaps didn’t know about these long 
hours of sitting in her chair, stiff and weary and not able to help 
herself—or about the long, long afternoons with nothing to do— 
or the blindness. Well, all these things were passed away now, 
and Grannie rested ; surely it was well with her—they need not 
look sad about it at all. 

So Easie questioned as she watched the solemn assembling of 
the mourners ; and yet after the plain little hearse, followed by the 
company of black-clad men, had disappeared round the turn of the 
road, tears began to trickle down her cheeks, and she gave a 
big gulping sob. She, if no one else in the house, missed Grannie. 

‘Hoots, Easie, dinna stand greetin’ there—it’s a’ ower noo; 
gang ben the hoose and lift the blinds, we maun get tae wurk,’ 
quoth Kate. 


The next morning as they sat at breakfast the postman came 
up to the door—a most unusual event at Leeks. Easie was sent 
to bring in the letter, whatever it might be. She did so reluctantly. 

‘Thae taxes,’ William McLeod growled, as he opened a large, 
official-looking envelope. 

He read over the contents of the letter twice, then broke out 
with, for him, unusual violence, as he brought his fist down heavily 
on the table : 

‘ Weel, I’m damned——’ 

* What is’t, Willum ?’ Kate asked, curiously. 

‘Tell us what it’s aboot, father,’ cried Lizzie. 

Only Easie kept silence. She knew. 

Slowly, because he was no scholar, William read aloud the 
summons. It was quite distinct, and accused him, William McLeod, 
of employing as a domestic servant one Isabella or ‘ Easie’ Dow, 
the said Isabella being under age. The summons directed that 
Easie be sent to school immediately on receipt of the letter, should 
be kept there until she had attained her fourteenth year, and that 
William McLeod should pay the school books necessary for her 
education. 
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When the truth penetrated to Kate’s brain, she turned upon 
poor Easie in a very tempest of wrath. In vain the child pro- 
tested her innocence, telling even with tears that she had been 
ignorant of all offence, and that she only wanted to earn her living 
and be a burden to no one. Not a word would Kate listen to; 
and just because the blame rested entirely with herself she was 
doubly angry. 

Then William began to question the legality of the summons. 
Had Kate known Easie’s age when she engaged her? Kate was 
reluctantly forced to admit that she had. And, knowing this, she 
had taken the risk ? Aye, she never took thocht. This, of course, 
was strictly untrue, for Kate had weighed the probabilities of the 
case well before she engaged Kasie. Some bitter vituperation 
ensued between the husband and wife, while Easie sat dumb and 
scared in the corner. Then she came up to the table and stood 
there, resting her hand upon it to steady her trembling limbs. 

‘Please, maister—what for will ye no send me back til my 
uncle ?’ she asked. 

*Whaur’s he gane a’ this while ?’ William asked. 

Easie shook her head. No letter had reached her from this 
relative, whose one wish had been to be rid of the charge of a help- 
less child. 

‘Div ye ken whaur he is ?’ William inquired. 

“Na—he had no wurd when he left here,’ Easie admitted. There 
was a short silence. 

* Please, maister,’ Easie said then, ‘ I'll wurk wi’oot pay between 
whiles. I’m no’ wantin’ tae be a burden on onybody.’ 

*Losh me, father,’ Lizzie struck in suddenly, ‘ yer makin’ an 
awfae clash aboot a wheen buiks.’ 

She was feeding the bairn at the moment, and as she looked up 
to make this remark, it contrived to jerk all the contents of the 
spoon down upon its pinafore. Easie, distracted as she was, made 
a dart at her charge, and deftly scraped up the porridge with a 
spoon. She could not bear to see the child’s frock spotted. 

Lizzie’s comment on the parental stinginess went home, for 
William suddenly broke out into a laugh. 

‘Dod, Lizzie, yer richt!’ he said. ‘The buiks winna send 
me tae the poorshoose ; it’s mair that I’ve been sic a gowk.’ 

‘Ye have that,’ Lizzie agreed. ‘Onybody could see the lassie 
Was Ower wee.’ 

. But though her husband had laughed, Kate was not willing 
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to take such a light view of the situation. Money was money, 
and she told William that he was a fool to speak so easily of it. 
*Siller’s none sae easy come by—buiks indeed !—me tae pay guid 
siller for buiks for Easie!’ Her indignation knew no bounds. 

‘Haud yer clash, wife,’ said William at last, as he rose from the 
table. He was not such a bad sort of man when all was said and 
done, and some idea of Easie’s unusual capacities had penetrated 
his thick brain during the late household crisis. It must have 
been some feeling about this which made him speak now. ‘ Easie’s 
a handy wee body,’ he said, as he stood lighting his pipe by the 
fire, ‘and she was gey guid wi’ Grannie, mind.’ 

* Aye,’ Lizzie chimed in. ‘She’s real handy wi’ the bairn.’ 

‘And what’s the use o’ a handy lassie if she’s tae be in the 
school a’ the day ?’ Kate demanded. 

‘ Aweel,’ said William, ‘there’s nae mair aboot it. See here, 
Easie, dinna fash aboot thae buiks—there’s two-three shillin’s 
for them, an’ ye maun be off till the school the morn. I’m no’ 
wantin’ the pollisman after me.’ He fished out the coins from his 
pocket as he spoke, and handed them to Easie with a grin ; but 
Kate darted across towards her. 

‘Haud aff!’ she cried. ‘I’m no’ sic a saftie as you, William. 
She'll can pay hersel’. She’s had a shillin’ a week these three 
month frae me—that’s twelve shillins she’s got—an’ she'll pay 
thae buiks oot o’t.’ 

“I’ve no got twelve shillins, mistress,’ Easie urged piteously. 
‘Ye mind I crackit the bairn’s bottle, an’ ane and saxpence came 
aff me for’t—an’ there’s been a bawbee for the kirk on Sundays— 
—sax o’ them—that’s a shillin’ an’ ninepence, and there was a 
shillin’ for the patch tae my boots—that’s twa and ninepence aff 
the twelve—it’s nine and thruppence I’ve got.’ 

‘Weel, tak yer nine and thruppence and buy thae books,’ Kate 
retorted. But McLeod turned upon his wife savagely. 

‘ Think shame on yersel’, Kate,’ he said. ‘Let the lassie keep 
her bit siller ; she’s wrocht for it, I’se warrant.’ 

‘ Aye, has she, mother,’ Lizzie chimed in. 

Kate, finding herself thus in a hopeless minority, banged out of 
the room, leaving Easie to settle the matter with her defenders. 

Now that the first bitterness of the blow was past, McLeod 
was inclined to look upon the whole thing as something of a joke. 
Easie’s bite and sup counted for nothing, and, when he came to 
think of it, the books were nothing either. He represented this to 
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Easie quite good-naturedly, and she began to face the idea of 
returning to school with a little more courage. Still Kate’s hint 
that she might herself pay for the books rankled in her soul, and 
when McLeod had gone off to his work, she approached the subject 
again with Lizzie. 

Instead of listening to her, however, the young woman got up 
and went out of the kitchen without a word. In a few minutes 
she returned, carrying one and sixpence in the palm of her large 
red hand. ‘ There, Easie,’ she said, ‘ yon’s for my bairn’s bottle. 
I think shame that mother took it aff ye.’ 

‘Eh, but I was real careless,’ Easie protested, holding back 
from this lavish repayment. 

‘ Hoots, lassie, yer wee—tak’ it an’ dinna say anither wurd,’ 
said Lizzie. Easie looked up at her and was surprised to see that 
her eyes were full of tears. She took the money, and ran away 
upstairs, to add it to the little store in the bag. 

Easie’s first day at school ! 

In the excitements of life at Leeks Farm, she had forgotten all 
the hateful monotony of school routine. Here she found herself 
back again at the desk, adding up sums, writing out exercises— 
no longer a responsible being occupied with tasks of portentous 
human interest, but one of a foolish band of children engaged upon 
subjects which did not bear upon life in any one way. Easie did 
not express this thought; it was formless in her mind, but she 
felt it quite distinctly. 

The schoolroom was close, and Easie, accustomed to the 
activities of Leeks, nodded over her desk. Nothing interested 
her. Of what use were those questions the master was putting to 
them all? It was her turn now. 

“Easie Dow, what are the constituent parts of air ?’ 

Easie shook her head. Had he asked her how to wash and 
dress a baby, her answer would have come pat enough. But what 
to Easie were oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid gas? Names, 
names, names ! 

The master passed her by contemptuously, and a glib child on 
the next bench gave the required answer. 

Then came a series of questions on the circulation of the blood 
to the heart, illustrated by a diagram of that organ on the black- 
board. It was a ‘general knowledge’ class; but of course it 
seemed to Easie that all this information was supremely useless. 
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She listened contemptuously to this prattle of red and white cor- 
I y 
puscles, of valves, and what not... . 

But when the recitation class was called, Easie’s interest 
quickened a Jittle. She could understand something of what was 
going on now. ‘True, it was a ruthless murdering of the master- 
pieces of English literature, but then our heroine was not critical 
in these matters. 

With stammering lips and an uncertain tongue, a big stupid 
boy was repeating Milton’s sonnet “On his Blindness.” The 
effect was somewhat as follows: 

When—A—conseeder hoo—ma—light-—is—spent, 
Ere hauf ma days in thus—dark—wurrld—and—wide, 
And that one taulent which—is—deith—to—hide, 
Lodged wi’ me useless tho’ ma—soul—more—bent 
To sairve ma—Maker—and—present, 
Ma—true—account.... 


The words, garbled indeed by their rendering, penetrated 
somehow into Easie’s drowsy brain. She sat up, listening and 
wondering what they might mean. ‘A talent which ’twas death 
to hide ’—what was that? ‘Lodged with me useless.’ Ah, 
she had it now! A sudden illumination from the flashlight of 
experience came to her aid. Didn’t she know what it was to be 
kept from the work she loved and be set to useless tasks ? Had 
Easie known the language of melodrama, she would have cried, 
“Avaunt these books!’ But as she was happily ignorant of it, 
she contented herself with letting her new ‘ Reader’ fall off the 
desk on to the floor. There she administered a savage kick to 
its smooth new boards, thus giving expression to her sense of 
its worthlessness. 

Wicked Easie, and foolish Easie too, despising in this way the 
sources of knowledge. But you must remember that, with all her 
practical capacity, she was only a child after all. And, as a child, 
she had now to begin again humbly, and acquire some more of this 
much-despised book-learning. She must lay aside her newly 
acquired lore of life, and take up these less exciting but quite as 
necessary studies. The short, vivid chapter of her life was closed, 
and from being a bairn-keeper she had turned again into a bairn. 

But when schooldays are over for Easie, I fancy she will have 
little difficulty in finding another sphere for her talents—that 
Kingdom of Heaven ‘where the merciful man will find himself 
out of a job’ not having yet arrived. 

















IN THE NEW FOREST. 
BY SIR CHARLES DARLING. 


a, 
ON A TUMULUS, 


YE, who have lain through ages long beneath 
This hillock ; on whose top the rangers stand, 
To mark the deer that roam this forest land 
Of wood, and marsh, and purple spread of heath, 
Where rusty bracken lays a withering wreath 
Above your heads—low pillowed in the sand— 
Continued are ye in this sylvan band, 
To whom your woodland lore ye did bequeath. 


Though conquering races—vanquished in their turn— 
Pursuing o’er your grave, have gone their way, 
Ye linger ever—here your cries resound 

When the pack whimpers through the shuddering fern, 
While the view-halloo fills the autumn day, 
Or the sharp horn recalls the wandering hound. 


II. 
AT RUFUS STONE. 


If forest story mark the glade aright, 
Where careless children deck yon weather’d stone, 
There has the hunter’s murderous arrow flown, 
Urged from the bow of that unfaithful knight, 
Whom timid chroniclers too ill requite 
Pretending that fell stroke not all his own— 
Naught might for kingly blood outpoured atone— 
And Tyrrel patriot in his own despite. 


Or was it blind mischance—not splendid crime— 
That drove the shaft through Rufus’ heathen heart ; 
Some senseless stem that helped the archer’s aim, 

When else had sped in vain the destined dart— 

As oft it chance that we proclaim sublime 

Some deed deserving neither laud nor blame ? 
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BY SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, BART. 


It is undoubtedly the case that the very last of all the pages upon 
which the eyes of Lord Macaulay rested was one of the CoRNHILL 
MacazineE; and that the last illustration he saw, on the last day of his 
life, was the quaint little vignette by Thackeray which appeared on 
the first page of ‘ Lovel the Widower.’ It is, then, appropriate that 
the words spoken by Macaulay’s nephew, Sir George Trevelyan, at 
a recent gathering of authors, publishers, and booksellers, under the 
auspices of the Publishers’ Circle, should be preserved in the pages 
of the CornuiLL. It was a surprise to more than one of those who 
heard the speech to realise how far back into the years the speaker's 
memory travelled—to know that he could recall Ruskin at Venice, 
and Thackeray in his habit as he lived, and that he remembered 
Carlyle as an untiring walker and talker. But the writer of ‘ Ladies 
in Parliament’ entered very early in life, alike by inheritance and by 
his own right, into the republic of letters. Those privileges have given 
him, in the words of the ‘ Spectator, delightful reminiscences, and he 
has been persuaded, at the suit of the CornHILL Macazine, to give 
permanence in these pages to those recollections, for the benefit of a 
larger audience.—Ep. CoRNHILL. 


IT is a great honour to be invited to respond to this toast on this 
occasion, and I do not deceive myself as to my own claims to 
be selected for it. I have been but a casual and intermittent crafts- 
man with the pen, but I stand very high in point of seniority 
among men of letters. Indeed, I am almost their doyen—if we 
count for that office those authors only who still are able to enjoy 
so excellent a dinner as has been set before us to-night. The earliest 
of my productions, which people continue to be good enough to 
read, were written at the end of my Freshman’s year at Cam- 
bridge, exactly half a century ago from this month; and I have 
a very large store of literary reminiscences which are worth 
recalling, because they do not relate to myself, but to others. 
I have enjoyed rare privileges. I have ridden with Mr. Carlyle a 
good many of the thirty thousand miles which he rode while he 
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was engaged upon ‘ Frederick the Great.’ When he was no longer 
equal to horse exercise we took long walks together round and 
round the parks, and on one occasion, all of a sudden, & propos 
of nothing, he began slowly to pay out for my benefit an extem- 
porary biography of Lord Chatham, the most wonderful soliloquy 
to which I ever listened. I have been shown over Venice by Mr. 
Ruskin as cicerone in his own gondola. It is interesting to remember 
that the architectural decoration to which he specially called 
attention in most cases dated from the Renaissance. The spirit 
(so he explained) in which these men worked was not the highest ; 
but their artistic execution was perfection itself. I was introduced 
by Mr. Robert Browning to Waring, a sad disenchantment, when 
the hero of the inimitable poem had become a weary-looking old 
man like any other. I was present at a family dinner where 
Thackeray discoursed to a delighted audience of young people 
about ‘ The Virginians,’ which he was then writing, and which seemed 
to fill his mind to the exclusion of everything else. Among other 
matters, he asked us, all round the table, what was the widest 
jump any of us had ever known, and when we agreed upon twenty- 
one feet, he said: ‘Then I must make George Washington jump 
one foot more.’ That was in 1858; and in 1908, just fifty years 
afterwards, I dined next to Mr. Rudyard Kipling in the Hall at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on the evening of the day when the 
University made him a Doctor of Laws. 

Fifty years is a long space of time ; but my indirect connexion 
with English literature is older still. I suppose—I will not be so 
prudish as to say that I fear—that there are few or none here 
present who have not read the Reeve’s Tale of the poet Chaucer. 
That story tells how two young scholars of Cambridge went out 
to the Mill at Trumpington, and behaved there in a manner in 
which I am sure that no Cambridge scholar would dream of be- 
having now. The most audacious of this pair of scapegraces was 
called Alain de Strother; and Chaucer says that he came from 
a town so far in the North that he could not tell where it was 
situated. Now, the Alain de Strother of Chaucer’s day was a great 
landowner, who lived at Wallington, in Northumberland, the very 
same home where I live now. Beyond any doubt he must have 
been a friend and crony of Chaucer at the Court of the Plan- 
tagenets ; and the poet, when he borrowed his story from Boccaccio, 
must have given the name of Alain de Strother to the principal 
character by way of a specimen of medieval chaff. 
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This is the first public dinner, on anything like this scale, 
which is representative of all the three classes in the great hierarchy 
of book-producers and book-distributors; and the idea of it, 
like many other profitable, and some pleasant, ideas, has come to 
us from America. The booksellers are here, and the publishers ; 
and the publishers—as I learn from my letter of invitation, in 
an old-fashioned phrase, which was good to read—have brought 
‘their authors’ with them. This company comprises the three 
classes without whose active, intelligent, and friendly co-operation 
literature would be in a very bad way indeed ; and I will say a few 
words in reference to each of these classes, beginning with that to 
which I myself belong. There are present here many writers 
with whose names I am well acquainted, and whose works I read 
and admire; although I am sadly conscious that it is impossible 
for an older generation to read the books of younger men with 
the same insight and sympathy as they are read by their own 
contemporaries. A man’s co-evals are the best judges of his work ; 
and, for my own part, I take care never to imitate those wiseacres 
who, forty years ago, and fifty years ago, used to go all over London 
blethering about Robert Browning’s obscurity, and Ruskin’s incon- 
sistency, and the impertinence of boys like Millais and Holman 
Hunt in laying on brighter colours than those which were used 
by their elders. I remember once venturing to mentien Mr. Carlyle 
to an ancient diner-out, who passed for a high literary authority. 
‘Carlyle!’ he said. ‘Odious fellow! he interlards Cromwell’s 
speeches with his own nonsensical comments.’ As if any human 
being, other than a professional historian, can now be found who 
reads Cromwell’s speeches except for the sake of Carlyle’s inter- 
polations and exclamations ! 

It is when we come to works of the imagination that I feel 
my incompetence to speak for literature. I cannot even conceive 
—to mention authors who, happily, are still alive among us—the 
conditions under which are produced such masterpieces as Swin- 
burne’s ‘ Hymn to Proserpine’ ; or William Watson’s sonnets and 
ballads ; or Meredith’s ‘ Egoist’ ; or ‘The Aspern Papers,’ and the 
‘Madonna of the Future,’ of Mr. Henry James; or that exquisite 
little piece of fancy by Mr. Rudyard Kipling which is entitled 
‘The Best Story in the World.’ In these matters of inspiration 
the wind bloweth where it listeth; and I am not one of those 
who can explain or account for it. I was born and bred, but I 
have not permanently resided, in Arcadia. I spent the best thirty 
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years of my life in the House of Commons, where we do not deal 
with imagination, except, perhaps, in our estimate of the motives 
of our opponents, and the value of our own attempts at eloquence. 
And yet in the House of Commons, as in the Senates of all famous 
nations, there is an alliance between politics and the more solid 
—and, it may be, the more stolid—departments of literature. It 
was so in ancient Rome, where eminent public men were always 
reading, and dictating, and jotting down their thoughts, at the 
banquet and in the bath, on board ship, and in their travelling 
litters. They were perpetually writing; and some of them, it 
must be admitted, wrote very badly. I seem to recall a stanza 
by Mr. Matthew Arnold on that very subject, which runs somewhat 
thus : 


In his cool hall, in studious plight, 
The Roman noble sat ; 

But, though he held his style upright, 
His style was very flat. 


The season at which fragments of literature are at an immense 
premium in politics is at the approach of a General Election. 
I remember how, on such an occasion, when Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman was starting on a speaking tour in Scotland, he said 
to his colleagues, as he made his way to the door along the Treasury 
Bench: ‘Good-bye! I’m off to my constituents. It is a case of 
half-a-crown for a joke, and ten shillings for a Scriptural allusion.’ 

But, speaking seriously, there is one province of literature which 
is very closely allied to politics. The period which an historian 
spends in Parliament, however long that period may be, is never 
wasted. There he learns, as he can learn nowhere else, the cardinal 
truth that great political events generally are caused, and always 
are accompanied, by great passions and great emotions ; and that 
an historical representation of a national crisis, which is cold and 
lifeless, may have important merits of its own, but can be no 
true picture. Ah! gentlemen, the golden age of the historian, in 
every sense of the word, was the third quarter of the Eighteenth 
Century, when Doctor Robertson got four thousand five hundred 
pounds for his ‘ Charles the Fifth,’ as well as a gold snuff-box from 
that estimable potentate, the Empress Catherine of Russia. In 
those haleyon days peers and landowners, all our island over, kept 
their libraries as well supplied as their cellars and their ice-houses ; 
and they never hesitated about paying down their two guineas, 
or three guineas, for a bulky quarto; whereas in our time smart 
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people, and people who want to be thought smart, buy, not 
books, but motors. And again, the historian in old days was free 
from other forms of persecution which now beset a well-meaning 
writer who aspires to please, as well as to instruct, his public. It 
Gibbon was alive now he would be told by one critic that he had 
not studied his authorities in the original manuscript, or paid 
sufficient attention to recent discoveries in archeological research ; 
and another critic would inform him that history has nothing to 
say to morality, and that, instead of calling Marcus Aurelius a 
virtuous ruler, and Commodus an odious tyrant, he ought to have 
recounted the bare facts relating to them in unadorned language, 
and have left questions of right and wrong alone. What a notion 
is this of converting history into an arid science, and divorcing 
it from the study of human character and human conduct! Where 
else, I should like to know, can the men of later times learn to 
avoid the errors which are fatal to the prosperity, and even to the 
existence, of nations, if not from the story, told as a true historian 
tells it, of the follies and faults, the wisdom, the heroism, and the 
self-sacrifices of the past ? 

I earnestly trust that there is no one here who looks to me 
for suggestions and proposals about the organisation of the book 
trade. You could not have selected a less likely man for that 
purpose. I have not even any remark to make about the great 
controversy which has so long occupied the thoughts of so many 
here present ; except that I unfeignedly hope that all difficulties 
have now been arranged to the satisfaction of everyone concerned. 
If there is to be war in the Balkans (which Heaven avert !), at all 
events let there be peace on Mount Parnassus. There is no more 
peaceable, and entirely and placidly contented, citizen than myself 
in all the republic of literature. I was brought up from a child 
among those who were book-lovers, but not bookworms; and I 
felt among books, in the words of ‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,’ as a stable-boy feels among horses, or (to use a simile which 
comes nearer home to me) ‘as a gamekeeper’s son feels among 
setters and retrievers. I delight in all the details of the most 
delightful among callings. I receive proof sheets with a hearty 
welcome, and send them away with unfeigned reluctance. I love 
book-lists and book-plates and book-covers. But, above all, I love 
a bookshop—the interior, if I can find an excuse for entering the 
door, or, at the very least, the rows of open volumes displayed 
in the window. Of all places of business they are the most attractive, 
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and not on sccount of their shop-wares only. Nowhere does the 
spirit of courtesy and essential refinement more universally prevail 
than among those who are engaged, in any capacity, in the business 
of books. A visit to a leading book-mart, in London or in the 
provinces, is always made a treat for a civil-spoken author—a 
treat tempered only by the feeling that he would gladly see more 
of his own productions lying on the counter. I have known book- 
sellers—though never, perhaps, publishers—who had a stern and 
formidable exterior aspect; but the terrors were all on the surface. 
Some thirty years ago I was in Mr. Quaritch’s shop in Piccadilly ; 
and after a while Mr. Quaritch himself issued from his inner sanctum 
and began a conversation. ‘I knew your uncle,’ he said. ‘He 
used to come here a great deal. He was a very common sort of 
bookbuyer ; he always bought to read.’ But there was a twinkle 
in his eye as he spoke ; and he went on to tell me how one of his 
two most valuable clients always knew the contents of every book 
that he purchased, and that client was the late Lord Crawford and 
Balcarres. 

And then with regard to the publisher. I am pretty deeply 
read in what has been written during the last two hundred years 
about the natural antagonism between publishers and authors ; 
nor am I one of those who lightly abandon any time-honoured 
jest. But my own experience, and my observation, so far as it 
extends, of the experience of others, has led me to pleasant and 
satisfactory conclusions about the most important of those rela- 
tionships which exist in the family of letters. The literature of 
the ages, ancient and modern alike, would indeed be poorer if 
the correspondence between the men who wrote books, and the 
men who gave them to the world, had never seen the light. 
Atticus was Cicero’s nearest friend, and he was his publisher like- 
wise—an easy business when all that was required was to set 
half a hundred slaves writing for their lives in making copies of 
the ‘De Officiis,’ or the ‘ Orations against Catiline.’ What story, 
in any language, surpasses in interest the letters of Lord Byron 
to John Murray ? What a picture they afford, on the side of the 
older man, of wise and honest good-will, and of untiring patience 
and forbearance ; and on the part of the younger man, what an 
outpouring of wit, and vigour, and vitality! Nor can I forget 
that there are those present in this room who are united by 
an old family connexion, more prolonged than any recorded in 
literary history—a connexion never clouded with suspicion, never 
50—2 
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disturbed by even the shadow of a misunderstanding. It began in 
the year 1842, sixty-six years ago, when Lord Macaulay’s first 
books were published ; indeed, it may be said to have begun in 
1825, when the Essay on Milton was sent by a certain briefless 
barrister to the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ Perhaps the greatest diffi- 
culty occurred in the first twelve months, when Mr. Longman— 
aware that it is the duty of a publisher to check the self-satisfied 
writer, and encourage the diffident—was at much pains to persuade 
Macaulay to let his lucubrations appear in book form at all. For 
the ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,’ in the opinion of their author, were by 
no means the sort of verse which would please the public taste ; 
and he himself has stated, in the preface to the Essays, that those 
very ephemeral productions in prose could not be expected to 
obtain a place in permanent literature. I admit that, after his 
experience of these first publications, he was not without hopes 
that some people might be found who would care to read the 
History. Macaulay has left much to me, and to those who are 
coming after me; but he has left us hardly anything of higher 
value than the close bond of friendship, and mutual service, which 
has already united us for two generations—and may, there is 
reason to anticipate, unite us for another generation yet—to a 
certain house in Paternoster Row. And now I have said my say, 
and have unfolded my budget of memories; and I end, where I 
began, by congratulating all here present on this happy scheme 
of calling together in festive, and fraternal, reunion the three great 
orders of workmen in the craft of literature. 
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THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT. 


ST. CRISPIN’S DAY, OCTOBER 25, 1415. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.B. 


In a certain sense—thanks to Shakespeare—the hope of Henry V. 
that the names of those who fought at Agincourt and their deeds 
would be ‘familiar in our mouths as household words,’ has been 
fulfilled for at least the five centuries which have elapsed since 
then. But I am very much afraid that if Henry V. could read the 
form in which the record of his invasion of France is likely to pass 
down to future generations of Englishmen, he would not be so well 
content. 

For, as I understand it, the greatest injustice is done to the skill 
with which he conducted his army in almost all modern accounts 
of the campaign, and more especially in those which are prepared 
for the education of the next generation. Broadly speaking, it 
may be said that these all put the case thus: ‘that Henry, after the 
capture of Harfleur, made what is sometimes called, ‘‘ a very rash 
march along the coast,” or again, ‘a dangerous and,” but that one 
who cherishes such designs as Henry’s must make a reputation for 
daring, “‘ a useless operation,” and that he escaped by “ good fortune 
or rather the fault of his enemies.”’ Now it seems to me that the 
essence of Henry’s skill as a commander consisted in that apparently 
rash march which tempted the armed chivalry of France to attack 
him at a time when he was firmly convinced that, if he could induce 
them to do so, he had in the coming battle, surprises in store for 
them which would ensure him the victory, as in fact they did with 
such disastrous results for them as almost to leave the country 
unarmed for resisting him. It is probable that he counted very 
largely upon the heavy and cumbrous artillery that he dragged 
with him to the field; but, as the guns required ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour to load, they could not have effected much, as 
the battle lasted only three hours. The appearance of artillery 
at the battle was important as an indication of the change that 
was coming over the nature of warfare, but for the moment it was 
relatively insignificant compared with the other surprise for the 
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armoured men on which Henry had counted in his English bowmen, 
who were able with their long-bows to penetrate any of the armour 
that appeared in the battle. The development of the long-bow 
in replacement of the cross-bow had been the work of several 
reigns in England. Henry V. was the first to realise and apply the 
advantage that had been gained by the yeomen, through the 
encouragement of his predecessors, of the long-bow carried on 
by his father and himself. He did not actually introduce the 
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improvement, so that his real skill lay in seizing the opportunity 
which provoked the French men-at-arms to attack him in a 
position peculiarly unfavourable to them, unable as they were to 
open out their ranks in such a way as to attack the archers except 
directly in front, where their terrible long arrows brought down 
the mounted men in shoals. Their protective arrangements for 
checking the rush of the mounted men were, as the accompanying 
sketch shows, of a very much more elaborate and decisive kind than 
is generally recognised. The ‘ herse ’ or ‘ harrow,’ which the archers 
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combined together, was of sufficient front to make it difficult for 
the horsemen to avoid them, and probably tended to bring down 
a sufficient number of the front rank to introduce confusion into 
the whole of the succeeding ones as they pressed forward to 
endeavour to diminish the disadvantage from which they suffered 
as long as the archers were out of their reach. The heavy men-at- 
arms crashing from their saddles to the earth were helpless victims 
of the English axemen, who easily broke through the armour as they 
lay on the ground. 

The importance of the victory on the social, political, and military 
condition of Europe can hardly be overrated. Sir Walter Scott, in 
that admirable study of the social situation in England and Scot- 
land during the fifty years which preceded Agincourt which he 
has given us in the ‘ Fair Maid of Perth,’ shows that there was a 
tendency for the more liberal and far-seeing of the barons to ally 


(tii 


(Support of pikemen.) 
A HERSE OF ARCHERS.' 


themselves with the towns, and it cannot be doubted that such 
a victory as Agincourt, gained by footmen over the hitherto 
‘invincible knights of old,’ as Wordsworth somewhat quaintly 
calls them, would very greatly have increased this tendency 
both in England and France and along the length of the Rhine. 
Hitherto the armoured knight, whose stronghold could not be 


' A Herse of Archers. Each archer carried a stick or staff, pointed at one end, 
which when firmly planted in the ground was about a yard high. These stakes 
were connected with forage cords, or other cordage, and formed a kind of chevaua- 
de-frise. Such stakes were afterwards called ‘Swedish Feathers ’—in Gustavus 
Adolphus’ time. Before Agincourt the King ordered the archers to provide 
themselves with stakes six feet long. 

In 1550 some archers, in the presence of Edward VI., shot through a one- 
inch board of well-seasoned timber. They could certainly have pierced the 
armour worn at Agincourt. But ordinary archers could not choose out (except 
at very short distances) any particular point of the armour. At moderate 
distances they aimed at a man, at longer distances at a body of men. 
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assailed, was equally unapproachable on any terms by the foot- 
man. Agincourt in both respects threatened the extinction of 
his ascendency ; the artillery as it was gradually perfected made 
the castle no longer invulnerable ; the defeat of the horseman by the 
yeoman footman showed that he was no longer invincible on the 
battlefield. The terrible Civil War in France gave Henry V. his 
political opportunity, and there can be no doubt that our his- 
torians are right in saying that anything more hopelessly unjust 
than any attempt, such as Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
Arundel the Archbishop, to base the claims of Henry V. to the 
Crown of France on his succession of Edward III. to the throne of 
England, cannot well be conceived. 

Nevertheless the effect in England of the fact that the Norman 
king and his chief barons had become by the battle popular heroes 
was of great social influence in this country in blending together 
the two races ; and that the victory should have been won by the 
Saxon yeomen, under the leadership and by the skill of the king, 
tended very greatly to make a nation out of elements that had only 
hitherto consisted of a dominant and a subject race. In France 
during the same period it was, despite the strange character of 
Louis XI., also a period of national consolidation, and despite the 
gross superstitions and other eccentricities of that monarch it was 
an advantage that the great feudatory princes like the Duke of 
Burgundy should have their power broken up and be made to feel 
that the king as head of the nation was strong enough to enforce 
law and order against their merely arbitrary rule, and their reckless 
personal ambition which, with their vast command of territory 
and men, had been the chief cause of the Civil War and of the terrible 
evils which it inflicted upon France. In both countries alike the 
nature of the change which the battle of Agincourt foreshadowed 
tended greatly to bring about this national consolidation. From the 
very first the new arm, the artillery, became in both countries part 
of the royal forces, while the success of the yeomen made it certain 
that the great number of footmen that would be required under the 
new conditions must be drawn, both because of the expense and 
because of the numbers that would be required, from the general 
body of the country, and would soon make the power of the nation 
overwhelmingly superior to such forces as had hitherto gathered 
under the Duke of Burgundy or his rivals of Orleans. Judged by the 
stories in detail of the conduct of men who might be supposed to 
be exempt by their position from the temptation to minor crimes, 
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there is no century that seems so hopelessly chaotic as the fifteenth 
century, particularly in France. It is in the promise for the future 
that the battle of Agincourt throws a light upon this dark time— 
order coming out of disorder, national strength out of internecine 
squabbles that were making it impotent against any force from 
without. Properly speaking, the battle closed up the conditions 
of the Middle Ages, and opened the beginning of the new era. Thus 
the battle has a far greater historical importance than has usually 
been attributed to it. 

It seems, therefore, oaly just that the great king should have 
his position in the matter recognised, and I venture to hope that 
our modern historians may look into the matter for themselves, 
and accept my suggestion as to the mode in which the presentation 
of the case to the generation that succeeds ours needs to be amended. 

I am indebted to my friend, Colonel Hime, Royal Artillery, for 
the sketch and description of the defensive preparation which was 
made to protect the front of the archers at the battle. 
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THE BOOK ON THE TABLE: 


Two handsome volumes, with large print and wide margins, 
portraits, annotations, and introduction, give us after a lapse 
of almost a century the diary which Lady Holland kept from the 
year 1791 to the year 1811. At the same time Mr. Lloyd Sanders 
publishes ‘The Holland House Circle,’ a thick volume with many 
chapters. Each chapter represents a different group of men and 
women, of all ranks and callings, and is distinguished generally 
by one important name. But the chief interest of these groups 
lies in the fact that they were once dispersed about the great 
drawing-rooms at Holland House, and that the people composing 
them had been picked out from the tumult of London, and drawn 
to this one spot by the power of Lady Holland and her husband. 
Indeed, so much time has passed that it begins to seem strange 
to us that the imperious-looking lady who sits with her foot dis- 
played in Leslie’s picture, as though subjects bowed to her throne, 
should once have gone upstairs to her room, taken out a sheet 
of paper, and written down what she thought of the scene. We 
are told continually how she snubbed people, how she dropped 
her fan, how she sat at the head of her table and listened to the 
cleverest talk in England until she was bored, and cried out: 
‘Enough of this, Macaulay!’ But it is hard to remember that 
she passed through many more experiences than usually fall to 
the share of women, so that when she sat at her table she may have 
been thinking of different scenes and marvelling at the accidents 
that had brought her to this position. Until Lord Ilchester pub- 
lished her diaries there was only material for such a book as that 
by Mr. Lloyd Sanders; we only knew what impression she had 
made on other people, and had to guess what she had been feeling 
herself. She was the daughter of a wealthy gentleman of Jamaica, 
Richard Vassall, and he married her to Sir Godfrey Webster, of 
Battle Abbey, when she was but fifteen. By her own account 
she had run wild, picked up her learning where she might, and 


1 The Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland. Edited by the Earl of Ilchester. 
Two Vols. Longmans, Green & Co. The Holland House Circle. By Lloyd 
Sanders. Methuen & Co. 
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come by her views without help from anyone else. It was not 
from lack of care on her parents’ part; they were too fond of 
her to tame her; and it was quite consistent with their affection 
that when they saw her grown a fine girl with a proud spirit they 
should think that she deserved to marry. A baronet who was 
almost twenty-three years her elder, who owned a country seat, 
was Member of Parliament, and was ‘immensely popular in the 
county, perhaps partly on account of his liberality and extrava- 
gance, must have appeared to them mainly in the light of a fine 
career for their daughter; there could be no question of love. 
At the time of their marriage Sir Godfrey lived in a small house 
close to the Abbey ; the building itself was tenanted by his aunt. 
One may gather something of young Lady Webster’s temper from 
the question which she used to send across to the Abbey in the 
mornings: ‘If the old hag was dead yet.’ The days in the little 
Sussex village were dreary enough, for Elizabeth amused herself 
by rambling over the great house, which had fallen into ruins, and 
rattling chains, like a naughty child, to frighten her aunt. Her 
husband was busy with local affairs, and, though he had some of 
the simple tastes of a country gentleman, was not a husband 
whom a clever young woman could ignore; he was not merely 
rough, but his temper was violent; he gambled, and he sank 
into fits of depression. From all these circumstances Lady Webster 
conceived such a picture of life in the country that she always 
shuddered at the thought of it afterwards, and wrote, on leaving 
a country house, that she felt as though she had ‘escaped from 
some misfortune.’ But even as a girl it was not her way to suffer 
when anything could be done by protesting. She worried her 
husband with her restlessness until he consented to travel. One 
must not deny that he made some effort to see her point of view, 
and had enough affection to try to satisfy her, for to travel in 
those days of coaches and to leave his own corner of Sussex must 
have been a genuine hardship for an important man. Lady Webster, 
at all events, had her way, and it is likely that she gave her husband 
fewer thanks for the sacrifice than he deserved. They set off for 
Italy in 1791, and it was then, being twenty years of age, that 
Lady Webster began to keep a diary. An English traveller in the 
eighteenth century could not profit completely by the experience 
unless he wrote down what he had seen and reflected ; something 
was always left over at the end of the day which had to be disposed 
of thus, and Lady Webster began her diary from such an impulse. 
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It is written to propitiate her own eye when she reads it later in 
Sussex ; to assure her that she was doing her duty with all her 
faculties, and that she was going about the world as a sensible 
young Englishwoman, much like other people. But one imagines 
that she would never feel on easy terms with this version of herself, 
and would turn to the pages more and more for a date or a fact, 
and would soon dissociate herself entirely from her reflections, 
Her case differs a little, however, from the usual one. From her 
earliest youth Lady Webster seems to have had a quality which 
saved her diary from the violent fate of diaries, and spared the 
writer her blushes; she could be as impersonal as a boy of ten 
and as intelligent as a politician. How far she really cared to 
know that fiax is growr. by the inhabitants of Kempten, and that 
they must consume their produce themselves, ‘for there are no 
navigable rivers,’ one cannot tell; but she thought it worth while 
to observe the fact, and proceeded quite naturally to moralise 
‘perhaps they are happier without facility of intercourse,’ for 
commerce breeds luxury, and luxury leads to a love of gain, and 
thus ‘simplicity of manners’ is destroyed, which the moralist 
felt to be a pity. What strange conversations and what gloomy 
silences there must have been in the post-chaise ! The young lady 
was indefatigable, and honestly scorned her husband because he 
had no enthusiasms and no theories. 

When they got to Rome the situation was even worse. Lady 
Webster was beginning to be aware of the fact that she was a 
remarkable young woman, and all the masterpieces of the world 
were here to prove it. She set out directly upon her ‘ course of 
virtu,’ tramped through galleries, craned her neck back, looked 
intently where ‘old Morrison’ bade her look, and wrote stiff 
sentences of admiration in her diary. When her husband came 
with her he either hurried her along, so that she could not see the 
pictures, or flew into such a passion that she could not distinguish 
them. The pictures, it is clear, threw a disastrous light upon Sir 
Godfrey. At Rome, too, there were sympathetic married ladies 
who assured Elizabeth that her husband was a monster, and en- 
couraged her to see herself in a tragic light. She sobbed herself 
sick, reflected that human miseries must have an end, and pitied 
herself for thinking so. But there is no doubt that she was un- 
happy, however one may apportion the blame; for one must pity 
any young woman of twenty-two who leans out of her window 
at night, snufis the air, sees water gleaming, and feels a strange 
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stir in her spirit, and yet must write a few days later that she is 
now able to laugh at her husband’s menaces, although they used 
to terrify her. It is natural to dread one’s own faults, and to feel 
a peculiar dislike for the circumstances that develop them, for 
they make you ignoble in your own eyes ; and the strain of bitter- 
ness which we trace in Lady Webster’s diaries points to the presence 
of this discomfort. She knew that she was disposed to be hard, 
and she resented treatment which drove her to it, for she was a 
proud woman, and would have liked to admire herself unreservedly. 
In Italy, too, she felt often what she had seldom felt in England : 
hours of confused happiness in which the land was fair and she 
was young, and wonderful capacities stirred within her. She 
could not soothe such ecstasies with any of her ‘cold maxims of 
solitary comfort,’ but admitted the thought of ‘another’ for 
her ‘heart to open itself into.’ Directly that other had shown 
what he could do in relieving her she dismissed him in agitation, 
comforting herself with the reflection that there was a ‘ want of 
passion ’ in her nature which would save her from many disasters. 
‘But what will be my resource if both head and heart accord 
in their choice?’ Her honesty drove her to ask herself that 
question, but it is evident that it alarmed her still as much as it 
excited her. 

It was in Florence, not a year after the words were written, 
that she met Lord Holland for the first time. He was a young 
man of twenty-one, just returning from his travels in Spain. Her 
first impression is as direct as usual: ‘ Lord H. is not in the least 
handsome.’ She notes his ‘ pleasingness of manner and liveliness 
of conversation’; but it was the ‘complex disorder’ in his left 
leg ‘ called an ossification of the muscles,’ that interested her most, 
for, like other practical women, she had a great curiosity about 
physical disease and loved the society of doctors. She repeats 
their phrases as though she flattered herself that they meant more 
to her than to most people. One cannot trace the friendship 
accurately, for it was not the purpose of her diary to follow her 
feelings closely, or indeed to record them at all, except to sum them 
up now and then in a businesslike way, as though she made a 
note in shorthand for future use. But Lord Holland became one of 
that singular company of English people, travelling in Italy in the 
last years of the eighteenth century, whom we come upon later in 
the first years of the nineteenth when we read the story of Shelley, 
Byron, and Trelawny. They went about together, like adventurers 
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in a strange land, sharing carriages and admiring statues, had their 
own little society in Florence and Rome, and were allied generally 
by birth and wealth and the peculiarity of their taste for the fine 
arts. Sir Godfrey (it is no wonder) grew restive, and was impatient 
to put an end to this aimless wandering with a family of small 
children in a land of foreigners, among picture and ruins which 
bored him acutely. One entry, made at Rome, shows us what was 
going on in the spring of 1794: ‘ Almost the whole of our Neapolitan 
set was there . . . we all made an excursion to Tivoli. I conveyed 
Lord Holland, Mr. Marsh, and Beauclerk. . . . We got back late 
at night. . . . In the course of our evenings Lord H. resolved to 
make me admire a poet . . . Cowper. My evenings were agree- 
able. . . . Asharp fit of gout, brought on by drinking Orvieto wine, 
did not increase the good temper of (my husband).’ One of the 
attractive features of those early Italian travels is the leisure 
that people had, and the instinct, natural in a beautiful land far 
from all duties, which made them fill it with long hours of aimless 
reading. Lady Webster says of herself that she ‘ devoured books,’ 
histories, philosophies, serious books for the most part, to increase 
her knowledge. But Lord Holland made her read poetry; he read 
Pope’s ‘ Iliad’ aloud, besides a translation of Herodotus, ‘a good 
deal of Bayle and a great variety of English poetry.’ Her head was 
conquered, and that, in Lady Webster’s case, was the only way 
to her heart. Sir Godfrey left her alone in Italy for months to- 
gether ; finally, in May 1795, he returned to England without her. 
The diary is still as sensible as ever ; one might imagine her a culti- 
vated British matron with all the natural supports. But, remem- 
bering that she had now determined to defy the law and to honour 
her own passion, there is something more highly strung than usual 
in the record of her days. She never repents, or analyses her conduct; 
her diary is still occupied with Correggio and the Medici family and 
the ruts in the roads. She drove about Italy with her own retinue, 
spending a few days in one place, a week in another, and settling 
in Florence for the winter. Lord Holland’s name occurs again 
and again, and always as naturally as another’s. But there is a 
freedom in her manner, a kind of pride in her happiness, which seems 
to show that she was perfectly confident of her own morality. In 
April, Lord Holland and Lady Webster travelled back to England 
together ; Sir Godfrey divorced his wife in July 1797, and in the 
same month she became Lady Holland. Something remarkable 
might have been expected from such a marriage, for the feeling 
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between @ husband and wife who have won each other by such 
means will not be conventional or easy to explain. One does not 
know, for instance, how far Lady Holland was led to live the life 
she did from a sense of gratitude to her husband, and one suspects 
that. Lord Holland was tender and considerate beyond what was 
natural to him because his wife had made an immense sacrifice 
on his behalf. He saw, what other people did not see, that she 
was sometimes made to suffer. One can be sure at least that the 
oddities were only superficial, and that Lord and Lady Holland, 
grown old and sedate, never forgot that they had once been in 
league together against the world, or saw each other without a certain 
thrill. ‘Oh, my beloved friend,’ exclaimed Lady Holland, ‘ how 
hast thou, by becoming mine, endeared the everyday occurrences 


of life !’ 
I loved you much at twenty-four ; 
I love you better at three-score 


was, 80 Lord Holland wrote when they had been married for thirty- 


four years, the 
One truth which, be it verse or prose, 
From my heart’s heart sincerely flows. 


If that is so, we must admire them both the more for it, remem 
bering what a reputation Lady Holland won for herself in those 
years, and how difficult she must have been to live with. 

She may well have taken possession of Holland House with a 
vow to repay herself for wasted time and a determination to make 
the best of herself and of other people at last. She was determined 
also to serve Lord Holland in his career; and those unhappy years 
when she had roamed about the Continent, making her sensible 
observations, had taught her, at least, habits that were useful to her 
now, ‘ to talk the talk of men’ and to feel keenly the life in people 
round her. The house at once, with such a mistress, came to have 
a character of its own. But who shall say why it is that people 
agree to meet in one spot, or what qualities go to make a salon ? 
In this case the reason why they came seems to have been largely 
because Lady Holland wished them to come. The presence of 
someone with a purpose gives shape to shapeless gatherings of 
people ; they take on a character when they meet which serves 
ever after to stamp the hours so spent. Lady Holland was young 
and handsome ; her past life had given her a decision and a fear- 
lessness which made her go further in one interview than other 
women in a hundred. She had read a great deal of robust English 
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fiction, histories and travels, Juvenal in a translation, Montaigne and 
Voltaire and La Rochefoucauld in the French. ‘I have no pre- 
judices to combat with,’ she wrote; so that the freest thinker could 
speak his mind in her presence. The reputation of this brilliant 
and outspoken young woman spread quickly among the politicians, 
and they came in numbers to dine or sleep or even to watch her 
dress in the morning. Perhaps they laughed when they discussed 
her afterwards, but she carried her main point triumphantly— 
that they should come to see her. Two years after her marriage 
she notes: ‘ To-day I had fifty visitors.’ Her diary becomes a 
memorandum book of anecdotes and political news ; and it is very 
seldom that she raises her eyes for a moment to consider what it is 
all about. But at one point she gives us a clue, and observes that 
although she cares for her old friends best she ‘ seeks new acquaint- 
ances with avidity,’ because ‘ mixing with a variety of people is 
an advantage to Lord H.’ One must live with one’s kind and know 
them, or “ the mind becomes narrowed to the standard of your own 
set,’ as the life of Canning had shown her. There was so much good 
sense always in what Lady Holland said that it was difficult to 
protest if her actions, in their excessive vigour, became dangerous, 
She took up politics for Lord Holland’s sake, with the same deter- 
mination, and became before long a far greater enthusiast than he 
was; but, again, she was able and broad-minded. Such was her 
success, indeed, that it can be said by a student of the time! 
nearly a hundred years after it has all faded away— Holland 
House was a political council chamber . . . and the value of such 
a centre to a party under exclusively aristocratic leadership was 
almost incalculable.’ But, however keen she became as a politician, 
we must not pretend that she inspired Ministers, or was the secret 
author of policies that have changed the world. Her success was 
of a different nature; for it is possible even now, with her diaries 
before us, to reconstruct something of her character and to see how, 
in the course of years, it told upon that portion of the world which 
came in contact with it. 

When we think of her we do not remember witty things that 
she said ; we remember a long series of scenes in which she shows 
herself insolent, or masterful, or whimsical with the whimsicality 
of a spoilt great lady who confounds all the conventions as it 
pleases her. But there is some quality in a scene like the following, 
trivia] as it is, which makes you realise at once the effect of her 
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presence in the room, her way of looking at you, her attitude even, 
and her tap with her fan. Macaulay describes a breakfast party. 
‘Lady Holland told us her dreams ; how she had dreamed that a 
mad dog bit her foot, and how she set off to Brodie, and lost her 
way in St. Martin’s Lane, and could not find him. She hoped, she 
said, the dream would not come true.’ Lady Holland had her 
superstitions. We trace it again in her words to Moore, ‘ This 
will be a dull book of yours, this “‘ Sheridan,” I fear’; or at dinner 
to her dependent, Mr. Allen, ‘ Mr. Allen, there is not enough turtle 
soup for you. You must take gravy soup or none.’ We seem to 
feel, however dimly, the presence of someone who is large and 
emphatic, who shows us fearlessly her peculiarities because she 
does not mind what we think of them, and who has, however 
peremptory and unsympathetic she may be, an extraordinary force 
of character. She makes certain things in the world stand up 
boldly all round her ; she calls out certain qualities in other people. 
While she is there, it is her world; and all the things in the room, 
the ornaments, the scents, the books that lie on the table, are 
hers and express her. It is less obvious, but we expect that the 
whole of the strange society which met round her board owed its 
flavour to Lady Holland’s freaks and passions. _ It is less obvious, 
because Lady Holland is far from eccentric in her journal, and 
adopts more and more as time goes by the attitude of a shrewd 
man of business who is well used to the world and well content with 
it. She handles numbers of men and women, rough-hews a portrait 
of them, and sums up their value. ‘ His taste is bad; he loves 
society, but has no selection, and swallows wine for quantity not 
quality ; he is gross in everything. . . . He is honourable, just, and 
true.” These characters are done in a rough style, as though she 
slashed her clay, now this side, now that. But what numbers of 
likenesses she struck off, and with what assurance! Indeed, she 
had seen so much of the world and had such knowledge of families, 
tempers, and money matters, that with greater concentration 
she might have shaped a cynical reflection in which a lifetime of 
observation was compressed. ‘ Depraved men,’ she writes, ‘are in 
a corrupt state of things, but yet they like the names of virtues as 
much as they abhor the practice.’ La Rochefoucauld is often on 
her lips. But merely to have dealt with so many people and to have 
kept the mastery over them is in itself the proof of a remarkable 
mind. Hers was the force that held them together, and showed 
them in a certain light, and kept them in the places she assigned 
VOL. XXV.—NO. 150, N.S. ol 
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to them. She took in the whole sweep of the world, and imprinted 
it with her own broad mark. For not only could she subdue all 
that happened ordinarily in daily life, but she did not falter when 
the loftiest heights, which might well have seemed beyond her 
range, lay across her path. She sent for Wordsworth. ‘He 
came. He is much superior to his writings, and his conversation 
is even beyond his abilities. I should almost fear he is disposed 
to apply his talents more towards making himself a vigorous 


conversationalist . . . than to improve his style of composition. 
He holds some opinions upon picturesque subjects with which I 
completely differ. . . . He seems well read in his provincial history.’ 


Monstrous and absurd as it is, may we not find there some 
clue to her success? When anyone is able to master all the facts 
she meets with, so that they fall into some order in her mind, she will 
present a formidable figure to other people, who will complain 
that she owes her strength to her lack of perception ; but at the 
same time so smooth a shape of the world appears in her presence 
that they find peace in contemplating it, and almost love the 
creator. Her rule was much abused in her lifetime, and even now 
we are disposed to make little of it. We need not claim that it was 
ever of very great importance ; but if we recall her at all we cannot, 
after all these years, pretend that it has no existence. She still 
sits on her chair as Leslie painted her—a hard woman perhaps, 
but undoubtedly a strong and courageous one. 


VIRGINIA STEPHEN. 
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THE WOOING OF LA GRANDE MADEMOISELLE. 


Ausert I hold it desirable that a man should do his own love- 
making, yet have I ever had reason to be grateful that his Sacred 
Majesty, that now is, did once, and once only, choose to woo by 
deputy. Since that he is come to his own it hath not been by any 
observed that our gracious King Charles II. is slack at such diver- 
tissement. But then was he but a prince, and a prince in exile, 
and the fair lady he was set to woo he was also to wed, all of which 
be weighty points of difference. 

It was on a day of early spring that Mademoiselle de Montpen- 
sier—la Grande Mademoiselle, as the people of Paris were wont to 
call her—paced the terrace which doth divide the Court Royal 
from the garden in the great H ‘tel Richelieu, now the palace of 
the kings of France. Of the blood of kings was Mademoiselle— 
Anne Marie Louise d’Orléans, Souveraine de Dombes, Princesse 
Dauphine d’Auvergne, Duchesse de Montpensier—and royally did 
she bear herself, albeit in those days she was far enough from 
dreaming of such martial exploits as have since made her name 
resound. I stood on the garden path below and watched, shivering 
somewhat the while and wishing with all my heart for a com- 
panionable cup of sack. The pale early sunlight was but chill, 
and I had ridden from St. Germains behind his Highness, my 
master. Now riding is an exercise which doth whet the appetite 
unreasonable sharp when a man hath not fared over bountifully, 
as did none of us in those beggared days, king’s courtiers and king’s 
guests though we were. 

Yet soon I forgot all such matters, for Mademoiselle, there on 
the terrace above, waved from her, queen like, her ladies, and one 
of them came lightly along the lower path, and so came upon me 
unwitting. It was Frangoise de Rohan, daughter of a younger 
branch of the great Huguenot house; the fairest lady, to mine 
eyes, of all that Court, but over-well dowered in lands and moneys 
for a penniless exile to dare to love, ay, though his sole default 
were loyalty to his king. Beggary is beggary, be it by his own 
misdoing or fickle fortune her misliking that a man be bereft of all. 
So I wore not the colours of Frangoise de Rohan nor met her eyes 

ol—2 
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—save by blessed chance—when we encountered at the hunt or 
at the King’s playhouse. Howbeit on that day I could not fly, 
being that I was in attendance on his Highness; so we made 
salutation very grave and courtly, and I pulled my cloak about me 
to hide the threadbare spot on mine elbow. 

‘You, too, wait on the pleasure of others, Monsieur Gerard,’ 
said she. ‘ We may beguile each the ennui of the other,’ and I saw 
the laughter in her brown eyes. 

I tried to stammer out that where she was could be no weariness, 
but she brushed my words from her. 

‘There is no need to waste fair speeches,’ said she ; ‘ his High- 
ness whom you serve will have need of them all to-day.’ 

At her speech I looked up to the terrace and saw the tall figure 
of my master Prince Rupert, his dark head bending very close to 
the fair curls of Mademoiselle, to whom he spoke. 

*°Tis like we shall need tarry some while,’ said I; ‘deign to 
rest here,’ and I led her to a little seat cut in the thickness of the 
box hedge, well screened from the wind. 

Here we could see, as from a box in the playhouse, those on the 
terrace above, which I deem had clean forgot us, albeit they might 
have seen us by a glance cast below. His Highness looked very 
brave and point device in his wine-coloured suit, and I was glad 
at heart as I gazed on him to think that as yet we of his family con- 
trived for him to go princely as beseemed him, though God wot, 
those last velvets and laces being worn through, I knew not whence 
more braveries should come. For his Highness shared such coin as 
he possessed with those of his household, and we were all like to go 
poverty-struck together. Howbeit, Mademoiselle at least guessed 
naught of such straits, and she glanced with bright eyes on the 
Prince, seeing in him the valiant leader who had won glory on our 
English battlefields. 

“It is well said, Monsieur, my cousin,’ cried la Grande Made- 
moiselle, coming to a halt just over against us; ‘ yet better were 

it said by the Prince of Wales himself.’ 

Hearing the words so clear, I made a move to withdraw, but 
Francoise caught my cloak and held me fast. 

‘Mademoiselle mislikes not an audience,’ she whispered, and, 
though I was less sure of his Highness’s liking, yet I abode where 
I was, in part because I heard a little tearing sound in my cloak, 
the silken lining whereof was not fitted for sudden handling. 

* His Highness, my cousin, might have chosen a more fortunate 
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ambassador,’ that was Prince Rupert’s voice, with an edge of 
disdain in it, for whoso could hear it; he loved not such silken 
dalliance. 

‘I spoke not of ambassadors,’ quoth la Grande Mademoiselle, 
lifting her fair head very high; so tall she was that she reached 
above his Highness’s shoulder, who is above the stature of most 
men. ‘ Nay, I desire no ambassadors, else were the choice a fitting 


‘Yet so are sovereigns wooed,’ returned the Prince, at which 
answer Frangoise de Rohan brought her hands together prettily, 
as at a play which pleased her. 

‘I am nor queen nor empress—yet,’ said Mademoiselle as 
though to herself. 

I saw the Prince’s hand restless at his sword-hilt, as though he 
were fain to cleave a way out of such a net of talk; yet he made 
soft answer enough. He had learned wisdom of a bitter sort 
since the days when he would not bow his soldier pride to pay 
court to the Queen at Oxford. 

‘Last night at the féte,’ said he, ‘you sat enthroned for a 
passing sport. It is our dearest wish to see you mount the throne 
in truth ; it is his dearest wish, who ventures not to utter it to you.’ 

‘Ventures not ” sounds strangely from your lips, mon cousin,’ 
mocked Mademoiselle, ‘ and for mounting the throne of England, 
is it there for me to mount, your Highness, or is not Cromwell 
upon it?’ 

The taunt struck home, for the Prince’s face went white with 
his anger. Mayhap my own countenance mirrored his, for I felt 
a hand on mine for a heart-beat, then as swift withdrawn. 

‘No, Mademoiselle, Cromwell is not Mazarin,’ retorted his 
Highness. And she laughed at the jibe, for most men hold the 
base-born minister to be true ruler of France. ‘ England will 
never yield to Cromwell at heart, and the King will come to his 
own, no matter how many of us die ere the time be full.’ 

‘And you are always for the King,’ said Mademoiselle in a 
wonderment ; for in France most men are for their own advance- 
ment, and for king, princes, or cardinal as that shall determine. 

The Prince smiled as at a question needing not an answer. 

‘Ah, you are not Condé,’ said Mademoiselle, still as one 
marvelling. 

‘Ihave not that honour,’ said Prince Rupert with some 
dryness, 
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Francoise de Rohan at my side turned and looked at me. 
I had never seen her eyes so grave before. 

‘And you are always for the King?’ she whispered in Made- 
moiselle’s very words. 

‘I am his Highness’s servant,’ I made answer. 

‘I wish good fortune to his—wooing,’ she smiled, but there 
was that in her smile which I did not understand. 

On the terrace above Mademoiselle and his Highness were 
walking from us, so as for a while we could hear no more of their 
words. Behind their two figures rose the palace with its colonnades 
and carvings, and before them stretched the gardens where as yet 
the alleys and parterres showed but a hinting of their fairness to 
come. The sun was on Mademoiselle’s hair, of an ashy fairness, 
and on the rose and black ribands which she wore on her robe of 
rose and white. Fair enough she was in her bold fashion for a 
king to woo, even without her great possessions, which might win 
back for him a kingdom. ’Tis lawful and honourable for a prince 
to seek a richly dowered bride, thought I, but for a simple gentle- 
man? Mine eyes stole back to Frangoise de Rohan, and I minded 
me how the trees were felled round my old manor in England, the 
plate melted for the King’s needs, the walls scarred by Fairfax 
his ordnance, and how now house and lands were sequestered by 
the rebels. I pictured the stately chiteau and fair vine-lands of 
the woman beside me, and knew how the French wits would make 
merry over a beggar’s wooing. 

‘You frown, Monsieur Gerard,’ said the fair lady at my side. 
‘Fear you then for your Prince’s wooing ? ” 

Heaven pardon me! I had clean forgot it. 

By this we could hear the talk again, which this time turned 
on Prince Charles his little proficiency in the French tongue, as the 
chiefest cause why he stood dumb in Mademoiselle’s presence. 

‘ Truly,’ murmured Francoise in my ear, ‘a mute wooer, Mon- 
sieur, is what a woman least can pardon.’ 

“A lover that is dumb, you know, should challenge double 
pity,’ answered I in Raleigh’s words, but by reason that I tried 
to turn them into French I made the measure woefully to halt. 

‘To my thinking, who am but a soldier,’ came his Highness’s 
voice, ‘a woman need not desire chiefly sweet words in the man 
which wooes her.’ 

“Sweet words have their place,’ quoth Mademoiselle, tapping 
on the balustrade with the little book she carried. ‘ Alas, my 
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cousin, such is my station, or maybe my pride, that few dare utter 
them to me,’ and she looked on him with what in any lesser woman 
I had thought a considering challenge. 

‘Give Charles but some sign of your grace and he will find 
words,’ returned his Highness with patience most surprising in 
him. 

‘But how, if he understand no French, should I show to him 
my good will?’ asked she mighty innocent. 

‘I have it on my royal cousin’s assurance,’ his Highness made 
answer, ‘that he followeth with understanding all which falls 
from your lips.’ 

‘Knowing not the language ? ’ says she in a mock wonderment. 

His Highness laughed outright. 

‘When I first went into England,’ said he, ‘ my soldiers learned 
to understand me even when I swore at them in German.’ 

At which parallel I looked all dismayed on my neighbour, only 
to see that she and her mistress found but matter for merriment 
therein. 

‘Mademoiselle,’ and on a sudden the Prince’s voice had grown 
very earnest, ‘ bethink you of this ere you mock at Prince Charles 
his silent suit ; he comes before you, not in his rightful guise, but as 
exile and fugitive, with his battles yet to win ere he can lead you 
to the throne which is his inheritance. He must be about a nobler 
business than writing rhymes to your fairness, he that hath the 
King his father to release, and England to redeem to its allegiance. 
Is it a daughter of the Bourbons that will blame him therefor ? ’ 

‘When last I had sight of Prince Charles, his nobler business 
was waiting on the smiles of Madame de Chatillon,’ mocked a soft 
Voice in mine ear. 

But la Grande Mademoiselle there on the terrace stood very 
upright, and there was a fire in her eyes. 

‘To strive for a throne, that is worthy of my soul,’ cried she, 
and cast out her arms as I had seen the players do which presented 
the plays of Baro and Corneille before the King. 

With her movement, one of the knots of riband fluttered down 
from her breast. His Highness bent for it and then looked on the 
little gaud as though in some debate. 

‘Rose and black and white,’ said he, ‘ your colours, fair cousin ; 
what now if I make good my reputation—they call me the Robber 
Prince among the Puritans—and claim this trophy of you? It shall 
augur of success for that I desire.’ 
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‘I do not give it,’ said she. 

‘Nay, I take it,’ he returned, and slipped it into his breast. 

Mine own fair lady—alas ! so little mine—shifted in her place, 
the better to face me. 

* Your Prince woos not so ill,’ said she beneath her breath, ‘ did 
he but woo for himself.’ 

‘But said I, and sat aghast. 

‘Prince Charles wore my colours yesterday in his petite oie,’ 
said Mademoiselle. I know no English word for the foolish 
frippery which betokens that a man weareth his lady’s colours in 
sword-knot, gloves, and plume, and in fine wherever he make place 
for the same. ‘Sure, that should suffice him,’ she ended. 

‘Nay, for he desires to wear your colours ever,’ returned his 
Highness. 

‘That were wearisome,’ quoth she. 

‘You shall not find his constancy tedious,’ said his Highness, 
and for my life I could not say whether he meant or she understood 
the mockage of his words. 

But Mademoiselle had another change of mood. 

‘Is England so fair ?’ she asked, leaning on the balustrade and 
looking far out across the trim garden walks, where statues postured 
beside the fantastical fountains and all things were as newly dressed 
for a Court masque. 

I know not fully what the Prince answered, whether because he 
spoke more soft or for that mine own thoughts sounded in mine ears 
I know not. For with the careless question came England’s self 
before me, and I saw the beech-woods purple with coming spring 
against the shining slope of the Chiltern Hills, all under a sky of 
grey tenderer than blue. And the old house whereto my fathers, 
each in his time, had brought home their brides, but to which I 
should never bring the lady whom I loved. For a heart-beat 
loyalty’s self seemed to weigh but lightly against all which it cost. 

‘So very fair then,’ said the low voice beside me. ‘ But you 
will return, Monsieur Gerard, you and your Prince.’ I had ceased 
to wonder at her fashion of answering my very thought. 

The Prince’s words came to me as from a far distance. 

‘A man might be content to die so he could lay his bones in 
England.’ 

‘ But France is my country,’ Mademoiselle made objection. 

‘A queen’s country is where she reigns queen,’ said Prince 
Rupert, with his eyes upon her. 

She shrugged up her shoulders in answer, 
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‘There are more thrones than one in Europe. Mayhap it were 
wiser to choose one more stable.’ 

‘Tis of the Emperor she thinks, whom she has been so fain to 
wed,’ whispered my companion, half-hid behind her great fan. 

‘Is not this English throne hard to mount?’ asked Made- 
moiselle again as the Prince answered her not. ‘ Were it not 
wiser to seek some other ?’ 

‘Surely wiser,’ his Highness made composed answer, ‘for 
whoso desires to walk only on rose leaves and jasmine as did yon fair 
ladies at the Hotel Rambouillet. I had thought a woman might 
have aheartfor gallant adventure even asa man, and choose rather to 
share the hazard than to wait till all is made safe for her coming.’ 

Mademoiselle turned herself about and looked on him with 
great eyes. 

‘Madame the Queen of England tells me that the hazard is little 
and the issue certain victory, and that ere long.’ 

Prince Rupert flung back his head after a fashion we his soldiers 
knew. 

‘And I say that the hazard is great and the victory may be 
slow to come,’ he cried. ‘Yet I, too, say the issue is certain. 
For loyalty is with us, and it cannot fail in the end, nor have our 
comrades died for naught. We shall return ——’ 

‘But if it be to lose again?’ asked Mademoiselle, and this 
time she spoke in no mockery, but as one who seeks the truth. 

The Prince looked down on her and smiled. 

‘Never charge was led in that spirit,’ said he. ‘Mademoiselle, 
come charge with us. Your alliance shall help us win the day.’ 

It was the strangest-fashioned wooing ever I heard on, yet me- 
seemed for the moment it was not ill devised. For Mademoiselle’s 
cheeks were bright as the rose-red ribands at her breast, and her eyes 
were alight and eager. 

‘The Prince of Wales should speak thus,’ she cried out. 

‘Were it easy for him so to speak?” asked his Highness, ‘I 
that am his solidier and the King his father’s, I can say it boldly. 
But for a man to bring only present need and the prospect of strife 
and peril where he would fain offer a rich inheritance——’ 

Methought as he spoke he put mine own thoughts into words. 
Scarce knowing what I did I turned mine eyes on Frangoise de 
Rohan, and, 

‘God knows that is true !’ I said. 

‘But you can say boldly—what, my cousin?’ asked Made- 
moiselle, in her clear voice. ae 
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‘That the hazard and the venture be the best part of living,’ 
answered Prince Rupert swift and firm, ‘that in straits a man 
learneth of true comradeship and loyalty; ay, and that without 
peril and hardship there is no proving of manhood—no, nor of 
womanhood neither, ma cousine. What, would you liefer pace 
your life away in a dance, or trifle it by in word fencing, than play 
your part in a so gallant game as the winning back of a kingdom ? 
When it is won, Mademoiselle, many a princess will be eager to 
share the throne, but now 

‘Were I to wed your cousin and mine it should be ere he had 
conquered,’ cried Mademoiselle, all in a heat. 

‘Why, so I judged of you,’ he replied. ‘And methinks it were 
worthier to wed a prince who had proven his valour and leader- 
ship on the field, for whom men are glad to die, than to share the 
peaceful dotage of an emperor.’ 

‘ Alas! has your Prince Charles so proven himself yet ?’ said 
Frangoise. ‘His Highness had best have a care or—— Hush 
Mademoiselle speaks.’ 

Mademoiselle was speaking indeed, with her eyes on the dancing 
fountain. 

‘ Love is too slight a thing to rule great minds,’ said she, ‘ but 
to desire heroical qualities is no weakness, nay, but a noble ambition 
of the noblest.’ 

I thought the speech came pat out of a play book, and so mayhap 
did his Highness, for he answered not to it. Mademoiselle looked 
sidewise on him and Frangoise de Rohan laid hand on my arm. 

‘ They are a princely pair,’ said she. 

Truly she did not judge amiss, for as they stood together be- 
twixt palace and garden, Mademoiselle tall and shining-fair, his 
Highness taller yet, with his eagle look of leadership, they seemed 
verily well mated. 

‘ Your Prince Charles is but a lad,’ began Mademoiselle at length. 
‘ Will he bear himself so valorously, and who shall assure it me ?’ 

‘That will I,’ his Highness made prompt answer. ‘ When he is 
free of this dalliance and leads his Cavaliers into battle, he will be 
worthy the crown he fights for. Thereto I pledge you a word never 
broken.’ 

‘Then,’ said Mademoiselle, as who so considers, ‘ you would 
have me cast all on a hazard, and like some heroine of great romance 
choose my hero for his valour and his fame? Methinks I have 
the high heart that could do it, if ’"—here she made a long pause— 
* if the hero came a-wooing for himself.’ 
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‘Ah!’ breathed Francoise beside me. 

I could not read his Highness’s face as he made reply. 

‘He shall say to you, then, “ You have a queenly dowry and 
state, and I have but my name and my hopes——”’ 

‘And great deeds and fame,’ put in Mademoiselle, and looked 
him in the eyes, ‘for sake of which a woman brave enough might 
forgo the easier triumph of a crown.’ 

The Prince stood silent and eyed her strangely. 

‘They say, mon prince, that none ever resisted your charge,’ 
said la Grande Mademoiselle, very sudden. 

‘ Yet I am here,’ he returned, bitterly enough. 

‘If that be true,’ she went on, nothing heeding, ‘why not 
charge, mon cousin % ’ 

‘It is my hope, when I follow Charles to England,’ he answered, 
with an unmoved countenance. ‘For the rest, fairest my cousin, 
he shall himself press his suit as you have taught me.’ He bent 
and kissed her hand, while she looked from him across the 
fountain. 

‘He must find me in the like caprice, then,’ she said, ‘ for so only 
could I play at romance,’ and so moved away along the terrace. 

‘Your Prince is dull,’ said Frangoise, but as I turned I saw her 
eyes full of tears. 

‘ Not so,” I answered, ‘ but he could not in honour have said for 
himself what he might well plead for Prince Charles.’ 

‘Had he spoken for himself?’ she murmured. 

‘For himself!’ I cried. ‘ Even were he not bound to the Prince 
for whom he wooed—shall a man say: I have but my sword and 
my honour, having given all else for my King ; make good my losses 
and thereto yield me thyself? Nay, had he loved—because he 
loved——’ I broke off, for Rupert was a great prince, despite 
all losses, whereas [—— 

But my lady took up Mademoiselle’s words : 

‘A woman brave enough might—might answer Yes.’ 

‘ Frangoise !’ I cried, and she raised her eyes to mine—and then 
her lips. 

Round the turn of the walk came Prince Rupert, striding fast, 
and at sight of us his eyebrows went up. 

‘How now, Gerard,’ said he in English, whereas he had saluted 
the lady, ‘ come you hither a-wooing ?’ 

‘Nay,’ said I, ‘ that was done by your Highness.’ 

Dora GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 
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Tue poet-scholar is the most valuable interpreter of the great 
classical poems to the public outside the ring of high scholarship. 
He is, perhaps, depreciated by the other kind of scholar, the man 
of exact science in words, for the very reason that he is a poet. 
This, no doubt, is one reason why a scholar with so fine a sense 
of his subject as Lewis Campbell met with a smaller measure of 
scholarly appreciation in this country than he might well have 
expected. 

The poet-scholar is accused of vagueness and rhetorical ex- 
pression ; whereas his own consciousness tells him that the poet’s 
language is a thing plastic, fluid, Protean, flung out, as it were, 
to envelope a soaring idea and bring it to earth. In dramatic 
poetry especially his knowledge of other dramatists will tell him 
that a word or phrase often plays its part in heightening the general 
effect, like an additional figure in a stage crowd, hovering, may be, 
between two meanings, and conveying something of the colour 
of both, and losing something if tied down solely to either. As 
against the man who can 


Properly base Oun, 
Give us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 


the poet-scholar lays stress on the spirit and thought of his 
text. His ideal of translation would transfer the full feeling 
of his author with a corresponding richness of colour to the in- 
evitably different medium of another language, deliberately paring 
away linguistic details which are alien to the genius of that new 
medium. He cannot do without the man of ody and 8é¢ any more 
than the architect can do without the mason, but his most real 
interest and his dearest study are in the lines of spiritual and 
literary architecture. 

The dangers of such an ideal are obvious; the student’s diffi- 
culties over an obscure passage or a grammatical ‘crux’ may 
seem to be lightly skated over, and the poetic interpreter who is 
vividly conscious of this way of the poets is mercilessly condemned 
as ‘inexact’ by the disciples of yerbal accuracy at all costs, the 
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men into whom Jowett declared that the spirit of the old gram- 
marians seemed to have descended. 

Nevertheless, he has a way of coming into his own at last. 
How many thousands in recent years have had revealed to them 
the essential spirit of Greek tragedy, and have joined in a special 
revival of the threatened classics simply from hearing or reading 
these poets’ translations of the poets, while the conscientious prose 
of the grammarian passes them by, and is only used for textual 
study | 

Seventy-eight years have passed since the day of Lewis Camp- 
bell’s birth, September 3, 1830. His father was Commander Robert 
Campbell, R.N., a cousin of Thomas Campbell the poet, whose gifts 
in some measure Lewis Campbell shared, and whose poetry he ° 
recently edited with a fine appreciation. Through his mother, Eliza 
Constantia Pryce, he added the Welsh to the Highland fervour. 
His finely cut features and mobile mouth, his eyes extraordinarily 
deep-set under widely arching brows, now ready to gleam with a 
twinkle of literary humour or a tender smile, now to flash with a 
swift rush of indignation easily roused by any suspicion of offence, 
but as quick to be appeased : all these gave evidence of a sensi- 
tive, delicately emotional nature, responsive to fine friendships, to 
literary discriminations, to the impressions wafted from that high 
sphere where philosophy blends with religion, to poetry and the 
art of the poet, but a nature not in itself fitted to bear unmoved 
the rude shocks of the jostling world, the lancet wounds of criticism 
and the disparagement of rivals, which a thicker-skinned persistency 
would have shouldered aside. 

In his schooldays at the Edinburgh Academy he had as comrade 
Clerk-Maxwell, the enduring friendship with whom was afterwards 
commemorated by the share he took in writing his Life. From 
the Academy he went to Glasgow University, and thence as a 
scholar to Trinity College, Oxford. This, however, he quitted the 
following year for the neighbour college on being elected to a 
Snell Exhibition, a famous Glasgow foundation which sends a 
characteristic band of Scotsmen to the southern college founded 
by John de Balliol. Various distinctions attended his Oxford 
career. Though in 1852, the first year in which a ‘ Moderations’ 
list appeared, he obtained only a second class, in the following 
year he won a first in ‘ Greats’ along with George Brodrick, after- 
wards Warden of Merton, and G. J. Goschen, who long years 
afterwards, at his first Encenia as Chancellor of the University, 
in 1904, conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Letters. Then 
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came a period of tutorial work in Oxford; he was a Fellow of 
Queen’s College from 1856 to 1858, after which he held the living 
of Milford, in Hampshire, for five years—a quiet little village where 
there was time to meditate and to work at his special branch of 
scholarship. From this remote vicarage he issued the first of his 
important studies in Plato, which bore fruit in editions of three 
of the Dialogues and the laborious enterprise of the Plato Lexicon. 
This early work was not merely a study in one corner of the Platonic 
field ; it touched the most universal aspect of Plato study by 
basing the order of the Dialogues upon a critical examination of 
the style and thought of them all. 

This work at once gave him high rank among Greek scholars, 
and, in 1863, he was elected to the Greek chair at St. Andrews, 
a post which he held for twenty-nine years. Here the main part 
of his classical work was accomplished, the remainder of his Plato 
editions, his complete edition of Sophocles, his fine, scholarly, 
dignified translations in verse of Sophocles and Aischylus, which 
have recently won a belated width of popularity by their inclusion 
in the series of the ‘ World’s Classics.’ 

The influence which determined his career was that of Jowett. 
He had come to Balliol in the last years of Dr. Jenkyns’ Master- 
ship, the time when Jowett’s influence as tutor was rising to its 
height. By this influence his life was shaped, his trend in religious 
philosophy determined, his line in classical scholarship laid down. 
He became Jowett’s disciple, his intimate friend, his leutenant 
in his great classical campaign; a pupil who not only brought 
his special knowledge privately to the aid of his master, but under- 
took his first independent work as the conquest of an outlying 
part of the dominion to be subdued by his leader. Jowett was 
appointed Regius Professor of Greek in 1855. A year later we find 
him ‘ making preparations for an edition of the ‘‘ Republic,” and 
enlisting various old pupils and other friends for an edition of the 
chief Dialogues to be prepared independently, but in a common 
spirit.’ One of these was Lewis Campbell, his direct contribution 
the three Dialogues already referred to. 

As the notes on the ‘ Republic’ led Jowett to a running analysis 
of all the Dialogues, a sort of condensed translation, in which 
nothing essential should be omitted, and this again to a complete 
translation of Plato, so the collaboration continued and extended. 
In one of his rare references to his own share in it, Lewis Campbell 
describes in the ‘ Life of Jowett’ (i. 333) the method of the work 
when he was staying with Jowett at Askrigg, ‘a village at the 
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head of Wensleydale up in the hills, far out of the world and the 
atmosphere of Convocation,’ during the long vacation of 1864. 
The relation of the two men, and Jowett’s estimate of his friend’s 
work may be inferred from the letter to Campbell of June 29, 
1879,' on receiving his edition of three plays of Sophocles : 


‘What can I say to your dedication and preface? A thousand thanks and 
blessings to you for your attachment to me. Indeed I know the value of such a 
friend : I only wish that I could make a better return. 

‘The new volume of Sophocles will set your name high as a scholar. It will 
not be appreciated by the schoolmasters, for reasons which we have often dis- 
cussed ; but students of Greek who have no pedagogio interest will acknowledge 
it to be the most considerable work of pure scholarship since Porson and Elmsley. 
I hope that you will finish the remaining four plays in the course of the year, 
and then leave Sophocles for a while and return to Plato. Then I do not despair 
of Aischylus, which is a real need. I hope that you will keep it in view in reading. 
An edition of Aischylus is much more important than reflections upon it. 

‘I cannot help remembering, as I write, how much I was assisted by you in the 
Plato, especially when we were at Askrigg together in days which seem to be 
very old now. 

‘You and I have many things to do in life, both separately and together. 
And the first condition of doing them is to take care of health, and not get ill 
again, which is worse than a folly, it is a sin ; and the second condition is to waste 
no time except what is required for health. 

‘If you have a play ready when I come to Scotland in the autumn, we will go 


over it together... .’ 


In interpreting Plato, Jowett’s aim was to get behind the 
interpretations of after ages such as the Neo-Platonism of the 
fifth and fifteenth centuries, and to bring out the original meaning 
of his author. So, too, in his religious philosophy, his interpretation 
of St. Paul, his essay ‘On the Interpretation of Scripture,’ in 
‘Essays and Reviews,’ he endeavoured to get behind the formule, 
often contradictory or antiquated in the light of subsequent know- 
ledge, which have come down from earlier ages and cramp the 
seeker for truth or distort his vision. He was passionately con- 
vinced that Christianity ought to be the religion of all men ; his aim 
was to reconcile intellectual persons with Christianity. Inthe Church 
of England, ‘ could she but see the things belonging to her peace,’ 
lay the best hope for the future of Christianity ; his aim was to 
exhort the clergy of his day to the love of truth where they ignored 
plain facts or industriously obscured them or explained them away. 
His criticism, which nearly cost him his position in the University 
and in the Church, was directed against what he thought to be 
false or unworthy of the Divine nature, and as he wrote to the 
author of ‘Robert Elsmere’: ‘It is not with the very words of 
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Christ, but with the best form of Christianity as the world has made 
it, or can make it or will receive it, that we are concerned to-day.’ 

In these ideas we may see the antitype of much in Lewis Camp- 
bell’s religious views. The ‘ breadth’ of his theology was in the 
unrestricted breadth of the fundamental conceptions common to 
all, and he would have said with Jowett that the next generation 
must not exactly have a new religion, but must believe more 
strongly in a few truths which we all acknowledge, and they must 
apply them more vigorously to practical life. In his volume of 
sermons entitled ‘The Christian Ideal’ we trace the influence of 
Jowett’s teaching that religion should speak through the idealisa- 
tion of life, and as Jowett was not compelled to leave the 
Church because he could not give hard and fast definition to 
conceptions really undefinable in the terms of this world, he 
also remained within its pale, in the same belief that reform of 
the Church could only come from within the Church, and that it 
was honest for them to remain there, ‘so long as they were able,’ 
in the words of John Stuart Mill, ‘ to accept its Articles and con- 
fessions in any sense or with any interpretation consistent with 
common honesty, whether it be the generally received interpreta- 
tion or not.’ 

The great tutor’s unceasing efforts to develop the pastoral 
side of his teaching, to get into personal touch with the young 
men and influence them by the contact of character and the 
informal stimulus of conversation and social intercourse, were 
consistently repeated by his friend and disciple, though on ground 
at first very much more unresponsive. That success came at last 
was due not only to himself and to the wise geniality of his col- 
league, Thomas Spencer Baynes, afterwards editor of the ninth 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ but also to the charm 
and tact of Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. Baynes. Returning north after 
his long sojourn in Oxford and in a country vicarage, the sensitive 
scholar found himself in a very different atmosphere in the United 
College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard’s, at St. Andrews, the 
smallest of universities. It was a fascinating town, though now 
the universal extension of the royal and ancient game has made 
a new town spring up beyond the bounds of the old city, with 
its ruins of the sea-girt castle whence Cardinal Beaton looked 
scornfully down on the martyrs going to the stake, its ruined 
cathedral and the tall tower of St. Rule, its old grey streets with 
their homes uncompromisingly plain of aspect, but full of warm 
comfort and keeping spacious gardens behind them hidden from 
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the gaze of the passer-by, or Queen Mary’s house with the Tudor 
door, and the old West Port guarding the entrance to the town. 
But the memory of St. Andrews in those and yet later days never 
rises without recalling Mr. Andrew Lang’s haunting lines from his 


* Almes Matres.’ 


‘O, broken minster, looking forth 
Beyond the bay, above the town, 
O, winter of the kindly North, 
O, college of the scarlet gown, 
And shining sands beside the sea, 
And stretch of links beyond the sand, 
Once more I watch you, and to me 
It is as if I touched his hand ! 


All these hath Oxford : all are dear, 
But dearer far the little town, 

The drifting surf, the wintry year, 
The college of the scarlet gown, 

St. Andrews by the Northern Sea, 
That is a haunted town to me !’ 


The college of the scarlet gown was a little college full of Scottish 
talent from every quarter. Well do I remember meeting there 
the stalwart lad who, till he was fourteen, had never gone so far 
from his Western islet as to see a train : the budding mathematician 
who spent the long summer in a clerk’s office to win the wherewithal 
to pay for his keep during the winter session, over and above his 
slender bursary : the poetically minded scholar who had shepherded 
his flocks on the Highland pastures. Many were the roughest sort 
of diamonds, with little tincture yet of the culture they had doggedly 
come to pursue for the sake of self-development and self-advance- 
ment. Untempered by the amenities of outward refinement, the 
perfervid genius of the nation displayed itself not only in hard 
work, but in robustious merriment and horseplay. If other 
professors might be unpopular for a certain coarseness of grain and 
lack of sympathetic understanding, men like Lewis Campbell and 
the Principal, J. C. Shairp, suffered for being of too fine a fibre. 
They belonged to another plane : they had not then enough in the 
way of qualities in common to bring them into touch with these 
limited enthusiasts of life. A good deal of friction ensued one 
way and another, culminating in an explosion, which, like other 
explosive storms, ended by clearing the air. There used to be a 
form of students’ saturnalia known as ‘ Kate Kennedy,’ which 
gave scope for what nowadays would be called a ‘ jolly rag.’ [ have 
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forgotten precisely whom the eponymous heroine was supposed to 
represent : suffice it that the wildest spirit among the students led 
the procession apparelled in fantastic female garments, followed 
by a rout of other wild spirits. Verses were written for the occasion, 
shall we say Fescennine in spirit ?—at all events broadly satiric 
and topical at the expense, of course, of the established authorities. 
The procession paraded the quiet streets by torchlight, visited 
the homes of authority, and shouted the songs whose point was 
aimed at each particular householder. On the final occasion, 
Shairp and Campbell, close neighbours on the cliff road known as 
The Scores, were noisily visited : and, when riotous battering on the 
door brought out an irate professor, a cold unhandsome fish was flung 
in his face. The perpetrators escaped under cover of darkness, 
but Kate Kennedy was formally interdicted, and though secret 
efforts were made from time to time to revive the unhallowed 
rout, they came to nothing. 

Henceforward the newer generations of students began to learn 
lessons of amity with the professors. The efforts of the latter to 
get into closer personal touch with all of them gradually met with 
a response, awkward and shy perhaps in many cases, but genuine 
enough ; and at the worst there was generally diffused amongst them 
the happy condescension of the young in accepting the well-meant 
efforts of their elders to make them at home in a mental and social 
atmosphere that must inevitably be different from their own. St. 
Andrews, when I went there as a student in 1877, was no longer a 
place 

Where sights are rude and sounds are wild, 

And everything unreconciled. 
In the house on The Scores the small gatherings of an evening had 
begun, which prepared the way for the Shakespeare Society, with 
its really excellent and sincere readings, and its still later offshoot 
the Students’ Dramatic Society, which brought the young men 
into yet closer relations with various highly civilising elements in 
the society of the old city. 

Yet even at that period the delights of professor-baiting were 
not extinct. Well do I remember being knocked up late one 
night by a fellow-student who lodged near by with a request for 
scissors and sticking-plaster. There had been a row and a broken 
head at the other end of the town. My acquaintance had had 
a visitor, a medical student from Edinburgh. They had enjoyed 
themselves not wisely but too well in company with another arts 
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student and some divinity students from St. Mary’s College, 
the other branch of the University in South Street. Now, the 
divinity students were most sedulous in getting rid of any wild oats 
that might possibly endanger their ministerial career hereafter. 
So it seemed good to them * flown with insolence and wine’ to pay 
a nocturnal visit of aggravation to a sturdy and uncompromising 
professor who was at loggerheads with his class for some reason. 
The gate was locked: they broke it and clambered over. Their 
clamour brought out the professor with orders for instant retreat. 
As a matter of fact his daughter was ill and ought not to be dis- 
turbed. Refusal provoked a charge with a big stick, and a crown 
was cracked in the passage of the gate. I remember that some of 
the offenders were tracked down at once by the indignant professor 
and the police to their lodging in Castle Street close by ours: 
the later proceedings being complicated by the revelation that 
the Edinburgh Visitant was son to an old friend of the injured 
professor, and the whole affair celebrated in a doggerel broadsheet 
entitled with classical wit ‘ The Thyroclast.’ 

My first intimation of the dark secret in which my scissors 
were involved came next day. All the morning hours between 
lectures I espied from my window a long succession of respectable 
bodies—ladies all—passing by ones and twos into the Castle 
Street entrance of the corner house opposite, and emerging soon 
after by the garden gate on The Scores, to pursue their eager way 
to other homes of their friends. These, it turned out, were the 
gossips of the town, filled with strange versions of the affray and 
hurrying round to pour them with perpetual embellishments into 
the ears of their acquaintance. It would need the pen of Miss 
Mitford—or, more appropriately to St. Andrews, of Miss Ferrier— 
to do justice to their disappointment in the aforesaid corner house, 
when their splendid report that my housemate and I had led the 
raid was countered by the dear old ladies of Castle Mount with the 
miserable fact that we had been at supper there at the very moment 
of the fray. 

The episode may serve to illustrate what manner of students 
and what manner of townsfolk had to be dealt with at times. 
But the University circle was a very different thing, containing as 
it then did such men as Principal Tulloch and Principal Shairp and 
Professor Baynes, not to mention those who still survive or who came 
later to uphold the best traditions of this little Athens, while a 
new problem and an enduring interest in educational development 
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was introduced by the famous girls’ school, St. Leonard’s, with Miss 
Dove at its head, until she went south to found the larger school at 
Wycombe Abbey. 

St. Andrews was closely connected with Edinburgh. Many of 
the professors were old college friends, and some, to name W. Y. 
Sellar as an example, had exchanged a professorship at little St. 
Andrews for a more important chair in the capital. A very 
close friendship existed between Lewis Campbell and Sellar and 
Fleeming Jenkin, the latter an engineering professor with a keen 
literary and dramatic taste, while Mrs. Jenkin was an amateur 
actress of unusual capacity. Of the Sellar entourage I need say 
nothing : has not Mrs. Sellar given the world a lively picture of it 
in her ‘ Reminiscences’? The other house, however, calls up a 
memory. 

Lewis Campbell was a deeply read student of Shakespeare, as 
may be inferred from his book ‘ Studies in Tragic Drama,’ where 
the methods of Shakespeare and the greater Athenians are com- 
pared. Would that other subtle and sagacious criticisms of his, 
such as his little essay on the ‘ Tempest,’ had seen the light ! It was 
in May 1879, and the Fleeming Jenkins, ambitious to act ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra’ in their own house, persuaded him not merely to 
give his advice and help, but to take a part in the play, and that 
part Antony. It was a great success: his fine voice, his fiery 
intensity of passion and despair, his intimate knowledge of the 
text and the spirit of Shakespeare, all contributed to the effect. 
Mrs. Jenkin was a carefully studied Cleopatra : the roll and move- 
ment of the play stirred the feeblest of us to great endeavour. 
I have one great regret: R. L. Stevenson was, I believe, in 
Edinburgh, but, great friend though he was of the Jenkins, he 
was not impressed into the troupe. 

It was at least a novelty for a grave and reverend professor 
to take part in private theatricals, and in a character the very 
antithesis to such a part as, say, Dr. Primrose, which might have 
been considered more venial to undertake. He got some chafi 
on the subject from his friends: there was a letter from Jowett, 
but the chef d’ auvre was a Greek epistle on a postcard from Professor 
Lushington at Glasgow. Happily no postman could interpret it, 
for it was a most rollicking composition in the metre of an Aristo- 
phanic chorus, as broad as it was long, and of the choicest Aristo- 
phanic humour. The author got some slashing Greek verse back 
in turn, for Professor Campbell was an accomplished writer of such, 
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in many styles, from Homeric renderings of the ‘ Lady of the Lake ’ 
to elegiacs, many specimens of which are preserved in his little 
book ‘ Leptophyllon Septentrionale.’ [I believe that the first 
draft for the rendering therein of ‘ The stag at eve had drunk his 
fill’ was put together by him under my eyes as he began to teach 
me Greek verse.] Another story of a verse which recalls itself 
from those dramatic days is quite trivial, but curious as the only 
authentic fragment of verse in my own experience which was 
composed in sleep and remembered waking. The dresses for the 
play had been vigorously discussed, and next morning the Professor 
came down to breakfast with the following appropriate stanza 
inspired in his dreams : 
‘O yes! O yes! the claims of dress ‘ 
Must be attended to: 2 


But those that shine in things divine 
Must be commended too.’ 


I must needs quote a delightful story from the ‘Spectator’ 
illustrating the Professor’s gentle and courteous use of his learning 
in a difficult situation when many would have preferred to deal 
a crushing blow to mere ignorance : 

‘Some years ago he was in the chair at a meeting of the Hellenic Society when 
Dr. Arthur Evans described the results of some of his first excavations in Crete. 
Amongst his finds were a number of seals and other relics showing traces of affinity 
with early Egyptian art. Discussion followed, in the course of which a venerable 
Admiral who had been present at the battle of Navarino, rose and said that he 
did not know whether he was in order, but he would like to state that in the year 
1828, when he was cruising in the Levant, he saw a herd of seals off the coast 
of Crete—a sight which he had never seen before or since. The situation was 
delicate, but it was saved by the chairman, who rose immediately to express the 
thanks of the meeting to the Admiral for his interesting reminiscence. ‘ Here,” 
he said, ‘‘ we have another link with Egypt, for all of us must remember the story 
in the ‘Odyssey’ of Proteus and his herd of seals on the island near the mouth of 
the Nile.” ’ 


A light note, indeed, on which to end. Yet to the friend who 
survives, the little things of no public significance remain 
singularly real and vivid to recall ‘the very form and pressure 
of the time’ when they took place. The world sees him pass 
away full of years, full of honours, his work gaining in 
recognition at home as well as abroad, himself followed by the 
affection of pupils and friends. We remember these dear trifles 
as we remember the smile that was never caught by the public 
portrait, the little intimacies that were our own, unshared. 


LronarD Huxtey. 
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In me there dwells 
No greatness, save it be some far-off touch 
Of greatness to know well I am not great.—ELAINE. 


THE poet sat in his study, his children played in the garden, and 
decidedly the children—a boy and girl hardly beyond nursery 
age—were having the best of it. Their merry shouts and ringing 
laughter floated gaily through the summer air, and at intervals 
a flying figure in short white skirts, followed by another in diminutive 
sailor suit, darted across the lawn. 

‘What a good time they are having,’ murmured the poet to 
himself as his eyes followed the retreating forms. He was having 
quite the reverse, and he envied them. A criticism of his last 
work had reached him that morning, and it was not calculated to 
raise an author’s spirits. Nothing very severe was said, indeed 
it was a case of being ‘ damned with faint praise.’ A subordinate 
place among ‘ our minor poets’ was allotted to him ; one or two of 
his lyrics were quoted with approval, and the reviewer wound up 
with the remark, ‘ In this pleasant little volume we have indeed 
nothing great, but it is a creditable example of the “ silver-tongued 
mediocrity ” so common in our day.’ 

Now the worst of it was that the poet, though a poet, was a 
reasonable man, dispassionate in his judgment of his own per- 
formances, and he agreed with his critic. There was nothing great 
in what he had written, either in form or substance. The form 
was graceful and correct, but lacking in vigour and originality. 
The substance was irreproachable but commonplace, and the 
poet knew it. He was under no delusion in the matter. He 
rather wished he were, or else that he could make up his mind 
never to write another line of verse; but he knew it would be a 
vain resolution. He might make it—he had done so before—but 
he would never keep it, he never had, and he found himself idly 
wondering why. It certainly was not from sordid motives, he 
lived by his pen but not by his poems. These were purely a labour 
of love, and so far had not brought him in so much as a five-pound 
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note. A graceful turn in prose, a happy knack of making the 
most of trivial themes in fiction or essay had stood him in much 
better stead, had provided him indeed not only with the neces- 
saries, but with some of the luxuries of life ; and he felt he had no 
reason to complain. People applauded his prose and tolerated 
his verse, and he knew quite well that to be a star of small magni- 
tude in the literary firmament was all he had a right to expect. 

Nevertheless the knowledge wounded his pride. He had not 
always perceived his mediocrity, and long after he perceived he 
had not acquiesced in it, but had toiled and striven to reach a 
higher point. It had been in vain, and now in his discouragement 
he found himself wishing he were not quite so clear-sighted to his 
own defects. 

His dejected musings were broken in upon by the children, who, 
seeing that he was ‘doing nothing,’ thought he might as well be 
stirred up to activity for their benefit, ‘ Take us for a walk, daddy,’ 
they shouted from the garden, ‘ Let’s go down to the beach.’ (For 
the poet’s home was within a mile of the sea, just far enough from 
‘the beach ’ to double its attractiveness to the juvenile mind.) 

The distraction was welcome, and in a very few minutes the 
trio emerged from the garden gate, the children in a high state of 
glee at the unexpected treat of ‘a walk with daddy,’ the latter 
consoled to some extent for the failure of his literary offspring by 
the exuberant vitality and merriment of these happy chatterers. 

The shore reached, the children set to work to float a miniature 
yacht upon equally miniature waves, mere silver-tipped ripples 
which broke with a tiny splash at the poet’s feet as he sat and 
watched the important business of the launch. It was completed 
at last, the little white sails filled, and the fairy bark set forth on 
its perilous voyage towards a certain low outjutting rock which 
represented the haven where it would be, and on which the children 
eagerly took up their station to await the arrival of their treasure. 
Alas! though the wind was in her favour the tide was not. A 
strong ebb current was flowing, and, despite outstretched hands 
and desperate lunges, the little vessel missed her haven and floated 
out to sea. Wild cries of ‘ Daddy ! daddy!’ roused the poet from 
his musings, and he hastened to the rescue—but it was too late. 
She was beyond even his reach, and her despairing owners with 
tears and lamentations watched the small white speck grow smaller 
and smaller till it was indistinguishable. 

‘Daddy’ was effectually roused from his own woes now, and 
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it was long before his efforts at consolation met with any response. 
At last, however, at the suggestion that an old boatman of the 
children’s acquaintance might be induced to go in search of the 
lost treasure, which would probably be stopped in its career by 
some rock or clump of seaweed and left high and dry at low tide, 
faces began to brighten, tears were wiped away, and by the time 
the party reached home again some amount of cheerfulness was 
restored. 

‘ After all, daddy,’ observed six-year-old Jack, ‘it’s more like 
a weal ship going on a weal voyage, than if she had just sailed as 
far as the wock, isn’t it? It’s much more adventuwous.’ Daddy 
agreed, and further lightened his son’s heart by promising to stroll 
down to the shore again in the evening, when it would be low tide, 
and see if the ‘ adventuwous ’ ship had been recovered. 

When in fulfilment of this undertaking he found himself once 
more on the beach, long stretches of brown glistening seaweed 
were bared to view, and the pools of water left by the receding 
tide reflected fading sunset lines of rose and pearl. He shaded 
his eyes with his hand and looked seawards. Far away on the 
very edge of the water was a white speck, not a gull, not a patch 
of foam. He started cautiously over the slippery weed and soon 
saw that it was the lost ship, helplessly wedged between two small 
rocks, and somewhat battered and broken by her short voyage 
on the summer sea. 

He took the frail toy in his hand and returned to the beach. 
The damage could soon be repaired, and the children would be 
overwhelmed with delight at the recovery of their treasure. But 
as he sat down to enjoy the warm, clear evening the dejection of 
a few hours since returned upon him, and he drew a dispiriting 
analogy between his own aspirations and the fortunes of the toy 
vessel. Foolish little craft, that, fit for quiet pools and still inlets 
only, had dared to brave the open sea! Foolish little poet to 
despise possible acquirement, and reach after depths and heights 
of emotion and expression that. would never be his | 

A heavy tread on the shingle roused him from his reverie, and 
looking up he saw the old boatman whose aid had been invoked 
in the search for the now recovered toy. 

‘So you’ve found her, sir.’ he said, ‘ but she don’t look the 
better for her sail.’ 

‘Oh, we'll soon put her to rights, Dixon,’ the poet answered ; 
‘thanks for your willingness to help,’ and he thrust his hand into 
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his pocket to emphasise his gratitude with the Englishman’s ever- 
ready small coin. But the old man stopped him. 

‘T’ve done nothing, sir,” he said, ‘and if I had you’re kindly 
welcome ; you wouldn’t be for a row this evening ? ’ 

The poet looked at the purple sea and the gathering twilight. 
‘I don’t know but what I would, Dixon, if you’ve got your boat 
at hand, and we can launch her when the tide’s at the ebb.’ 

‘Round the Point we can, sir, and there she’s beached ; ’tis but 
a short distance.’ 

So they made their way round ‘ the Point,’ an out-jutting reef 
of low rocks, launched the boat and started on their row. The poet 
did not take an oar ; he lay back in the stern, listening to the smooth 
lapping of the water, and watching the pale glow on the horizon, 
unconscious that Dixon was subjecting him to an understanding 
scrutiny. He was a wise old man of few words and many thoughts, 
and he saw well enough that something was amiss. Presently the 
poet himself broke the silence. 

‘It must have been a change for you, Dixon,’ he said, ‘ when 
you left your seaman’s life and settled down to boating about the 
shore ; peddling work you must have found it.’ 

‘Well, as to that, sir,’ answered Dixon, ‘’tis as folk thinks. 
*Tis no peddling work to me so long as I have the sea below and the 
sky above me; and the boat she be a good craft—saved a life or 
two she have before now.’ 

‘That is, you and a few stout-hearted fellows like you saved 
the lives by handling the boat in such style. I know the story well, 
and great credit it does you.’ The story was that of the rescue 
of three fishermen from their doomed vessel in the teeth of a gale 
and a heavy sea, but the poet was surprised at the old sailor’s 
voluntary reference to it, for he rarely opened his lips on the subject, 
even when adroitly questioned. 

‘She be a good boat to handle,’ was his only remark now. 

‘You wouldn’t change her for one of the pleasure-boats down 
Thornton way, I'll be bound,’ continued the poet. (Thornton 
was a small watering-place some five miles distant.) 

‘No, sir, I wouldn’t—not but what they pleasure-boats do 
look smart enough—but they're only fair-weather craft, not much 
more good with a bit of sea on than this here toy of young master’s.’ 

‘ Ah, well,’ said the poet, ‘ we’ll mend his toy for him, but she 
wasn’t meant for the open sea, as you say ; more fool she to risk it.’ 
He spoke bitterly because of the analogy he had drawn. 
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‘I’m thinking she couldn’t help that, sir,’ said the old sailor, 
‘*twas the ebb tide drew her out; as it draws all of us,’ he added 
in a lower tone, ‘ that have the hearts of men, out of their depth 
maybe.’ 

The poet was interested. ‘What do you mean, Dixon?’ he 
asked. Dixon rested his oars on the gunwale, and left the boat 
to float as she would upon the motionless water. 

‘Tis a thought of the sea,’ he answered, his keen blue eyes— 
true sailor’s eyes—softened into a misty dreaminess. ‘ Have you 
felt a strong ebb, how it sucks and sucks till a swimmer can scarce 
hold his own, and if not he’s carried out to the great sea that’s 
waiting for him?’ The poet nodded, he would not interrupt the 
old man by so much as a word. ‘ Tis like that with us men many 
of us,’ Dixon continued ; ‘ we can’t hold against the ebb, it sucks 
and sucks till we’re out of our depth, and yet what'd there be worth 
living for if there warn’t nothing but the shallows ? ’ 

‘ Ah, Dixon,’ said the poet, ‘it isn’t the ebb I fear; let it carry 
me off my feet and welcome, so I am not left in the shallows. There 
are some of us that long for the deep water and can’t reach it.’ 

‘ Nay, sir,’ said Dixon, ‘ begging your pardon for contradicting, 
but I don’t hold with that. The deep water reaches the rock pools 
and shallows, for there’s a flood as well as a ebb, and it lifts the 
prisoned creatures out of the pools, lifts ’em right away into the 
open. I’ve seen that times and often.’ 

‘ And you think it’s the same with us men, Dixon?’ 

Dixon reflected. ‘Words comes hardlike to me, sir,’ he 
said at last; ‘I don’t know if I can rightly say what I mean. 
But us men we're deep-sea creatures the most of us, and if we’re 
stranded on the shore or prisoned in the shallows, why t’ain’t 
homelike to us: we frets and we strives, and yet when the flood 
pours in, or we’re caught in the suck of the ebb, we fear because we 
can’t feel our feet, yet ’tis like that’s the best that can happen 
to us.’ 

There was silence for a time. Dixon had resumed his oars, 
and- their rhythmic splash was accompanied now by a shower of 
silver, for the moon had risen and threw a level track of light in 
their direction. Presently the poet again broke the silence. 

‘ Words—that is, some words—come easily enough to me, 
Dixon,’ he said, ‘ Writing’s my trade, as you know, and I hate it 
and myself because it doesn’t get beyond the shallows, Would to 
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God I’d been a sailor like you, or a labourer at the tail of the plough. 
I might have been proud of my work then.’ 

‘Maybe you would, maybe you wouldn’t, sir,’ said Dixon, ‘ but 
*tisn’t that would get you out of the shallows.’ 

‘What then, Dixon ?’ asked the poet. 

‘°Tis when your work’s beyond you, and yet you can’t give it 
up; when you know ’tis mightier than you, and yet you must keep 
to it; when your heart’s fit to burst with the strain, and yet you 
make no way ; when the ebb current sucks you out and out, or the 
flood lifts you off your feet, and there’s naught to hold by. ’Tis 
then you’re out of the shallows, sir. But tis true that can’t be 
put into words ; and them as you think has the trick of it better 
than you, why it’s like they feel the same if you did but know it.’ 

‘ And you think that’s the best that can happen to us, Dixon ?’ 

Dixon looked up with a grave twinkle in his eye. 

* And what do you think yourself, sir?’ he said. 

‘ Why,’ said the poet slowly, ‘I think it is the best ; the “ far- 
off touch of greatness ” one of my own trade called it, the sign that 
after all we are as you say, deep-sea creatures—even though to 
our own and others’ thinking the shallows hold us.’ 

They had been making for the shore, and with the last words 
the keel of the boat scraped the shingle. The poet sprang out and 
helped Dixon draw her up the beach. Then he held out his hand 
and met the rough clasp of the old boatman. 

“I sha’n’t forget this row,’ he said ; ‘when you came upon me 
an hour since I was likening myself to the children’s ship here, fit 
only for the still pools and shallow waters. But you’ve heartened 
me up ; it’s better to be a deep-sea creature than a toy, and a truer 
explanation, I believe. Good-night to you, Dixon.’ 

So the two separated, never again perhaps to touch on aught 
but the commonplaces of life when they met, yet fast friends never- 
theless, because once they had broken out of the shallows together. 


Emma Martie CamILLarRD. 
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XVIII.—From Kina’s Lynn. 


But what should take a man to King’s Lynn? Is there anything 
to do there? Can one buy so much as a penny stamp in that 
decayed seaport ? These are not imaginary questions ; they were 
put in good faith, and this letter represents an attempt to answer 
at least the first of them. That answer, so far as one visitor is 
concerned, may be discovered in some words by the anonymous 
author of the ‘Excursions Through Norfolk,’ for which Cotman 
drew the pictures: ‘This ancient, respectable, and commercial 
town,’ he says, ‘is situated about ten miles from the ocean.’ Ac- 
cordingly, when the holiday-maker, driven by his family or his 
physician to Cromer or Sheringham for an annual dose of what 
my servant calls ‘ oxone,’ wearies of the sight of his fellow sufferers, 
he lets his bicycle or motor-car take him inland in search of less 
conventional scenes. But it was not mere boredom that turned 
my own steps towards Lynn. The watering-places I have named 
could never bore me, because I should never give them the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. I had gone with a friend to a small village 
between Sheringham and Wells, known to him but by me never 
before heard of—Cley (pronounced Cly), or more exactly Cley-next- 
the-Sea. In a Gazetteer of the year 1801 I find it described as a 
market town; and Blomefield, in his ‘ History of Norfolk’ five-and- 
twenty years before, speaks of its haven, and merchants’ houses, 
and the twenty ships belonging to it that sail to Holland, Newcastle, 
&c., and a collector of the King’s customs. So Cley has seen better 
days. My friend was a painter, and when I saw the place I under- 
stood what had attracted him ; for, looked at from the shore, across 
half a mile of marshland, the red roofs of the straggling village, 
with a windmill or two, and a great church rising above, were 
picturesque enough. Mr. Pennell, in his illustrations to a book on 
East Anglia, gives three breezy sketches of this seaboard hamlet. 
The lodgings we engaged were the last to be had in the place, and 
we thought ourselves lucky in securing them. Our first day was 
passed in spreading out our sensibilities to the stimulus of our 
new environment ; and then ‘the stars that usher evening rose’ 
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and then we found it was not for nothing that Cley rhymed with 
fly. A little choir of gnats appeared, and soothed us with a concert 
of chamber music till we fell asleep. In the morning my friend, 
whose head is bald, presented the appearance of a raised map 
figuring a chain of volcanic mountains, and my face was like 
Bardolph’s, ‘ all bubukles and whelks.’ For the next night we made 
preparations. The village shop supplied us with muslin to cover 
our windows, and before turning in we organised a great hunt with 
slippers. But gnats are elusive things, and easily escape a short- 
sighted person who pursues them with acandle. As they came into 
view on wall or ceiling they seemed trembling with suppressed mirth, 
and promptly disappeared into shadow. I could not learn from 
other visitors that any other house was similarly plagued. We 
seemed to be an Egyptian oasis in a land of Goshen. Was that 
why we found the lodging unlet? But what sign was there, visible 
to others, overlooked by us, that the house was haunted? The 
landlady could or would explain nothing ; and we found that her 
visitors’ book, which we consulted, belonged to some other house she 
had kept in prehistoric times. Clearly it was a case for flight ; 
it is ridiculous for anyone not a Roman emperor to spend a holiday 
in catching gnats ; and we had an uncomfortable feeling that the 
natives looked at us queerly in the street, and talked about us when 
we passed. As good luck would have it, we found a comfortable 
lodging at the neighbour village of Salthouse. 

Philosophers tell us that there are links which bind together 
everything in the universe. Still it was a surprise to find that Cley 
had any direct association with the Oxfordshire town of Burford, 
from which I wrote my last letter. The link discovered itself in 
Lady Tanfield of Burford Priory, who was a Symonds of Cley. 
Lovers of brasses know the Symonds brass, which is figured in 
Cotman’s first volume. The husband and wife stand side by side 
in their winding sheets, a late and, I admit, an unpleasing fashion ; 
but the distinction of the tomb is a number of brass labels, in- 
scribed ‘ now thus,’ ‘ now thus,’ ‘ now thus,’ which give the universal 
sermon on mortality a touch of originality and redeem it from 
commonplace. But what especially charmed me in the Symonds 
brass was the long line of children at the foot. I am not naturally 
sceptical, but I confess to some suspicion of the patriarchal families 
which kneel on so many tombstones. I have sometimes thought 
the engraver or sculptor, having a certain space to fill in, has filled 
it in at his discretion ; on this side with twelve sons, on that with 
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twelve daughters. And indeed the Symonds children are exactly 
balanced, four of either sex ; but their names are appended as a 
guarantee of good faith. And simple honest names they are: 
Rose, Agnes, Anne, Cecily ; William, Raufe, Aleyn, John. These 
little people pleased me so much that I bought a piece of heel-ball 
at the cobbler’s, and renewed my boyhood by making a rubbing of 
them, and I wish I could reproduce it here. Do Englishmen 
really admire, one wonders, these old brasses which, as directed by 
the guide-book, they ‘ notice’ during their holiday visits? If so, 
why are our cemeteries so full of what the poet justly calls ‘ vile 
memorials’? A holiday in Norfolk should do much towards the 
training of taste, for nowhere are brasses so numerous or so beautiful. 
Perhaps taste is improving. A visitor to Westminster Abbey 
who looks at the modern brasses in the nave will find evidence 
of this if he passes from the preposterous picture of Robert Stephen- 
son, apparently surprised into the act of ascension ‘ in his habit, as he 
lived,’ to the simple lines of the coped figure of Dean Bradley in the 
south-west corner. Churchmen and lawyers, of course, have a great 
advantage over many professions in possessing robes of office. 
Soldiers are worse off in this respect than their ancestors, who wore 
armour. 


An effigy of brass Wherewith he led his men 
Trodden by careless feet O’ersea, and smote to hell 

Of worshippers that pass, The astonished Saracen, 
Beautiful and complete, Nor doubted he did well. 

Lieth in the sombre aisle Would we could teach our sons 
Of this old church unwreckt, His trust in face of doom, 

And still from modern style Or give our bravest ones 
Shielded by kind neglect. A comparable tomb: 

It shows a warrior arm’d ; Such as to look on shrives 
Across his iron breast The heart of half its care ; 

His hands by death are charmed So in each line survives 
To leave his sword at rest, The spirit that made it fair. 


Thus Mr. Bridges. For my part I have hope that things will 
mend. As burning takes the place of burying, cemeteries will 
disappear ; interment within church walls will once more be the 
rule ; and by that time brasses may have become as beautiful as 
they were once, or even more beautiful. 

I have already hinted that I find a sea-side place an excel- 
lent point for departure, and before removing to Lynn we made 
not a few excursions in search of curiosities. Inevitably one of 
these journeys was to Walsingham—a peregrinatio religionis ergo. 
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Perhaps there was more piety in our pilgrimage than in the more 
celebrated one of Erasmus ; for we indeed were tracing the footsteps 
of a great scholar and man of letters, while he was, most of the time, 
if we are to credit his own story, poking fun at the Black Canons and 
their Sub-Prior ; notably by hanging up a votive poem in Greek, 
which they could not read and conjectured to be Hebrew. We found 
the east window of the priory church still standing, and a portion of 
the refectory ; scanty ruins enough, but a witness to the beauty 
that had once been there and a starting-point for the imagination. 
The little wooden chapel of the Virgin, once ‘lit with tapers and 
glittering with gold and precious stones,’ had, of course, left no trace ; 
Our Lady of Walsingham herself suffered martyrdom at Smithfield, 
or according to another authority at Chelsea, through the zeal of 
honest Dr. Latimer; but it was pleasant to find that the two wells, 
fed by a spring supposed to have burst miraculously from the 
ground at her commandment, were still full of water. Erasmus 
was told that they were of great virtue in curing pains in the head 
and stomach ; we heard a lay sister explaining to some tittering 
damsels that they were wishing wells. So I wished ; and my wish 
was that the good people of Walsingham had preserved their beauti- 
ful priory for some purpose of learning or devotion. Spelman tells 
a story that they employed the Governor of the Spittle, Sir Henry 
Sidney, to buy it for them, but that he kept it for himself, using 
it as a quarry, in the way of pious laymen in thosedays. He made 
himself a vast tomb in the parish church as became a Tudor lord 
of the manor, and his lady, we observed, gave a wooden font cover 
with an elaborate inscription ‘in pie mentis indicium.’ An older 
lord lies under a lovely brass. Walsingham Church was somewhat 
rich in memorials of the dead. A ‘foot-post’ who died in 1590 
was commemorated by an arrow with a snake twisted round it, and 
this posy : 
This emblem here is set to view 
For Robert Anguish’ sake : 


Hast[e] with wisdom must ensue 
A happy end to make. 


One must suppose that Master Anguish’s name suggested anguis 
to some Latinist of the parish, perhaps Sir Topas, the curate, who 
thus moralised the career of the departed ‘ foot-post.’ A century 
later the local doctor is glorified in this strain : ‘ Sileant Galeni (si 
qui sint superstites) nostrates posthac, artem Ratcliffii despondeant, 
cohors erubescat medica, en arte lassus, en vita functus simul, hic 
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jacet noster Esculapius Edmundus Mott.’ Mr. Mott, the Esculapius 
of Walsingham, died at forty. Another medical gentleman, almost 
as bitterly bewailed, died at twenty-eight ; or, as his epitaph has it, 
*“suam passus est ecclipsam, sive biolychnii extinctionem.’ Wal- 
singham used up its physicians at a quick rate. One thing we saw 
in the village would have delighted Erasmus—a relic shop, set up 
there to attract those who, like ourselves, came to visit the scene of 
departed glory. The relics had no special connexion with Walsing- 
ham, or with any saint or hero, so far as appeared, but they were 
memorials of a bygone day, and so they chimed with the mood 
of the pilgrim. I saw among the precious things brass fenders, and 
copper scuttles, and broken tea-sets of an older generation, but as 
we were bicycling we carried nothing away. 

And that word bicycling brings to mind an experience which 
has caused me some shame in the retrospect. Once or twice, through 
the kind offices of a neighbour, we visited more distant shrines by 
motor-car ; and on each occasion I found I had entirely lost sym- 
pathy with the simple passenger who plodded or pedalled along the 
same road. It did not seem to matter that to-morrow I myself 
should be plodding or pedalling, as I had done yesterday ; for the 
time I felt removed by many spheres from such dull sublunary 
creatures. If they had pleaded any rights against me, I should have 
answered them like Malvolio, ‘I am not of your element ; go, you are 
idle, shallow things.’ Which psychological experience convinced me 
that, at least for the present, those who travel in motor-cars must 
not be treated as ordinary human beings, endowed with reason 
and conscience. Our esteemed friend, Dr. Jekyll, may mount the 
car, but the wid flight through space snaps the cords imposed 
by civilisation, and releases the Hyde within. 

A solution of the present social difficulty seems to lie in the 
provision of special roads for motor traffic only ; the old Roman 
roads, along which the patrician urged his chariot without a speed 
limit, might thus come into use again; and on these enthusiasts 
could enjoy their quickened pulses at a mutual risk. Of course the 
exhilaration of high speed is extraordinary, and if we Jose morals 
in the process we gain something else. As a poet remarks somewhere 
of the Fall, 


The bliss that Adam lost—eating in haste— 
He lost not all, for what he had he had. 


One night, after a long drive through a fine air, my aged wits 
regained in sleep more than their juvenile vivacity. I was at 
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school again, and, through some misadventure, my comrades had 
not prepared their declamations for prize-day. There were to 
have been orations in Greek and Latin, and verses besides ; but 
none were forthcoming, and the guests were arriving. Suddenly, 
like a demi-god in my machine I appeared among the desperate 
youth ; threw off verses and declamations in all the tongues with the 
ease of inspiration ; and as a crowning feat produced an extempore 
mask, which the headmaster in a modest eulogy admitted to be, 
in all points but length, superior to the Comus. Unhappily the 
verses had all vanished when I woke, and I retained nothing but 
the name of the heroine Pericharis. 

Of the modes of pilgrimage I have spoken, but of the shrines 
themselves what can be said that will convey to those who are 
not pilgrims any impression of their magnificence ? What is the 
secret of the charm of these great Norfolk churches? It may be 
that they are purely English in their style, and satisfy our native taste 
by their mingled grandeur and simplicity. From without, their 
stately towers command our reverence ; their southern porches 
solemnise and cheer us in the approach ; and within, the spaciousness 
and light give the spirit room and desire to try its wings. And then 
there is all the glory of carved and painted work in roof and screen. 
It was a commonplace among the folks I met to remark upon the 
disproportion between the vastness of these village churches and the 
scantiness of the population. There must always have been this dis- 
proportion, and the fact that we to-day find it strange marks a con- 
trast between our point of view and that of our ‘ rude forefathers.’ 
They thought more of worship, we more of edification. To do 
ourselves justice, I do not think we are less godly than they. The 
‘Perpendicular ’ style of church architecture, as it is called, demands 
size as one of its elements ; so that the largeness of scale cannot all 
be laid to the credit of the founder’s magnificence. And then, again, 
we who live herded together in towns with ever-growing suburbs, 
where labour and materials are dear and worshippers often poor, 
have to look closely at the question of cost. Without any invidious 
balancing, then, of their virtues against our misfortunes, we may be 
content to rejoice that when church building was a living art in 
Norfolk, trade also was flourishing, so that there was no need of 
any ‘nicely calculated less or more.’ Of the churches we visited, 
each had its peculiar glory. It would be hard to say whether 
Sall Church pleased us most, as being a single work of art all of one 
date, or Wymondham, as containing the chronicle history of five 
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hundred years ; whether Walpole was more beautiful with its high 
raised chancel and elaborate woodwork, or Terrington with its 
massive detached tower and heraldic carving. But these latter 
churches are in Marshland, and we visited them from King’s Lynn. 

Our approach to that city, unromantic in itself, being by rail, 
stands out distinctly in memory from a curious conversation, or 
rather monologue, which I could not help overhearing on the way ; 
this again being raised to a higher power by the disagreeably elec- 
trical condition of the weather, which had set my nerves out of 
tune. Perhaps the Provost of King’s ghost stories, with which 
I beguiled the journey, were not the best form of sedative. Our 
companions in the railway-carriage were an elderly man and a 
young woman with roving eyes, who seemed to be giving him her 
views on education, not usually an exciting topic except to the 
clergy. I will jot down a few sentences that come back to memory, 
though I recognise that, out of their special atmosphere, they do 
not account for the uncanny impression they made. ‘ Education,’ 
this young Sibyl was saying, ‘is far too general to do any good; 
you must find out what people are’ (here I was conscious of the 
roving eye bent on me); ‘ find the buried life, and educate that. 
There is no special training in England except for imbeciles ’ (another 
look at me, which made me uneasy and apprehensive). ‘Most men 
and women are content to toss a little froth at each other from 
the surface of their lives, while underneath lie inestimable treasures 
which a true education would have brought to light. The people 
you meet in society have no notion what they are’ (here again 
I fancied a glance in my direction). ‘ Not one in ten thousand has 
even asked the simple question whether dogs have souls. A dog 
is a dog to them, a man is a man, a woman is a woman. But let 
them look into a dog’s eyes, or a man’s, or a woman’s, and they will 
come face to face with a mystery ; and to understand the mystery 
they must dive into themselves, as I have done. And then they 
will discover a cycle of past lives submerged below the common- 
place surface, waiting for the magical touch of education to break 
the spell. Did I ever tell you what I am? One thing I have 
discovered. In the Middle Ages I was a school-man ; you must have 
noticed my logical power. I must always be groping about the roots 
of things for their hidden principles. As people talk to me, I am 
busy detecting the fallacies in what they say. I can’t help it. 
I wonder what your history has been !’ 

The male party to the monologue, of which I have tried to 
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piece together a few stray reminiscences, smiled in an abstracted 
way at this question, but did not ‘dive into himself’ and bring up 
any deep-sea soundings. We were presently at Lynn, but for a long 
time I could not shake off the feeling of unsettledness, of moving 
about in a world unrealised, caused by that weird creature’s jargon. 
The streets were quite empty, the houses seemed asleep. We 
strolled to the wharf, but nothing was doing, and the low tide 
added to the depression. I thought of the doom of Tyrus, as 
Ezekiel chanted it. My friend, who had not been hypnotised by 
the Sibyl, being at the further end of the carriage, remarked that 
it was early-closing day. We sauntered into the park, and in a 
circle of seats round a central fountain sat a Maeterlinckian group 
of weary-eyed men, all silent, and apparently waiting for the end 
of the world. My friend took fire at this, and began a declamation 
against modern industry, to the effect that it produced a class of 
men whose only function it was to sit on seats in all the parks and 
pleasure gardens of our cities and prevent decent people from ever 
sitting on them again. I objected that if civilisation had this open 
sore, it was best not to hide it away. To which he replied that it 
would be quite enough if the alternate seats (say on the Thames 
Embankment) were reserved for exposing this sore, and then chil- 
dren and nursemaids might venture to sit down on the others. 
Certainly, though we were feeling a little tired after our tramp 
through the empty town, neither of us felt bold enough to join the 
charmed circle. 

There are two large and fine churches in Lynn, and in one of them 
two brasses said to be the largest and finest known, but they have 
been moved from their place within the altar rails to the south-west 
tower, and raised a foot from the ground, so that they cannot be 
seen to advamtage. There is also a miniature chapel, quite beau- 
tiful, said to have been a resting-place for pilgrims on their way to 
Walsingham. Was it not Bishop Creighton who ranked Lynn next 
to Ludlow, in point of interest, among English towns? The old 
merchants’ houses gave us great delight, and the custom house 
seemed too good to be true. The more secret relics we did not see, 
but it was satisfactory to learn from a guide-book that ‘ King John’s 
cup is still in a state of high preservation.’ For the handsome 
market cross figured in Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk ’ we looked in vain. 


Sytvanus URBAN. 
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PRISCILLA OF THE GOOD INTENT: 


4A ROMANCE OF THE GREY FELLS. 


BY HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Crit was leaning on the window-ledge when she heard her father’s 
footstep in the porch. The house-place was unlit and dim, save 
for the flickering of a fire that was dying hard in the wide grate ; 
but at the window there was a soft and tranquil light, half from 
the gloaming and half from the clouded moon. The geraniums, 
lined all along the ledge, showed a more chastened red than in 
the sunlight. Outside, among the lilacs and the hawthorns and 
the late leafing copper-beeches, the birds were twittering restlessly, 
and now and then were giving a last, clear challenge to the night. 

Priscilla of the Good Intent had been crying quietly. She 
was stunned no longer, and had gone through a fire of anguish in 
amongst her usual household business; and now the tears had 
come. She was glad, when she heard her father’s step, that it was 
dark indoors. 

‘Why, Cilla, ye’re all in darkness here!’ cried Hirst, seeing 
her outlined by the half-light that filtered through the window- 
space. 

‘I was idling, father. The day’s so sorry to go down the hills, 
and I was sorry, too, to watch it go.’ 

From a brave stock came Cilla, and her voice was clear and 
even. 

‘Ay, but I’ve brought company, lile lass. I’ve promised him 
neither bite nor sup, but at the least he must have a candle lit here 
and there about the house-place.’ 

The girl raised her head quickly, and stood back a step or two. 
It was hard enough to meet her father, but she was not prepared to 
welcome ‘company’ of any sort. She tried, in the dusk of the 

1 Copyright, 1908, by Halliwell Sutcliffe, in the United States of America. 
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room, to see who it was that came, but the guest was hidden by 
Hirst’s bulk. 

Not once did she guess that it could be Reuben Gaunt. Had 
Billy the Fool not led her to the thorn-bush this morning, such a 
visit would have been natural and looked-for; but Cilla, single- 
hearted and understanding little of concealment, could not realise 
that Gaunt, trusting in her ignorance of all concerning Peggy 
Mathewson, might still come asking Yeoman Hirst for his 
daughter. 

‘ Will you light the candles, father ?’ she said hurriedly. ‘ I— 
I am all in my workaday frock, and I must tidy myself if you bring 
company.’ 

Hirst would have had the matter settled at once ; but, before 
he could protest, the girl had run lightly up the stair, and her 
footfall sounded crisply overhead. So he lit the candles, standing 
in their handsome sticks of Sheffield ware ; and he took his place 
in front of the dying fire, and stood very straight, thrusting his 
hands under the lapels of his coat. 

‘Stand where ye like, Mr. Gaunt,’ he said. ‘I'll not ask ye to 
sit, for some matters are best settled standing up.’ 

Gaunt moved restlessly about the room, and the silence—broken 
by the little noise of Cilla’s movements overhead—did not help 
him to a more even frame of mind. But at least, he told himself, 
he had one ally here—Cilla herself. When she came down, and 
Yeoman Hirst heard from her own lips that she had plighted troth 
last night, he could talk to better advantage. 

Cilla did not keep them waiting long. She had no need to 
change her gown, but only to pour water into the ewer, and 
bathe her face, and bathe it over and over again ; for she knew that 
her father hated all signs of tears, because they weakened him and 
loosed his steady grip on life. 

They heard her at the stair-head, the two men waiting below in 
enmity and silence; and then they heard the door-sneck rattle, 
and Cilla stood for a moment, looking across the candle-light to see 
who the guest might be. 

She faltered for a moment, seeing Reuben’s eyes fixed eagerly 
on hers ; then she moved to the dresser and leaned against it, one 
hand pressed tight against the bosom of her dress, as her wont was 
when troubled. 

* You ?’ she said faintly. 

That was all; but Hirst, blind in his faith that Priscilla could 
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never stoop to such as Gaunt, interpreted her trouble as sheer 
disdain. 

* Best come to what we’ve got to say at once, Cilla,’ he began. 
‘ Mr. Gaunt here said just now that you were going to wed him, and 
I said he was a liar. Which of us was right, lile lass ? ’ 

Again Gaunt’s spirits fell. He had looked for silence—yes ; 
but for silence of the happy, maidish sort that is afraid to tell its 
secrets. Priscilla of the Good Intent wore no such look ; grave and 
delicate and soft her face was, but her eyes were full of misery. 

‘You were right, both of you, father,’ she said at last, ‘ and 
both wrong. I am not going to marry Mr. Gaunt, but I promised 
to, yestreen.’ 

It was hard to say which of the men was more nonplussed. 
This slim maid, standing with the candle-light upon her face, had 
robbed them both of sure yet separate faiths. 

* You promised, Cilla?’ said Hirst, reaching for the snuff-box 
on the mantel and taking a pinch for habit’s sake. 

“Yes, I promised, father. But this morning I walked up by 
Little Beck Hollow, and I took my promise back.’ 

Gaunt understood at last; and in his heart he cursed Peggy 
Mathewson, who had led him into this. 

The yeoman was hard hit, and hit in his weakest spot ; yet he 
gathered his strength up somehow, and found a weakened echo of 
his usual laugh. 

‘Second thoughts run safest, lass. You may have been a lile, 
daft fool yestreen, but ye’re wise to-day. Is there aught more to 

be said, Mr. Gaunt ?’ 

‘I fancy not. Good-even to you,’ said Reuben, with a desperate 
quiet. 

“I would like to see Mr. Gaunt to the door, father, and talk 
with him,’ said Cilla unexpectedly. 

Hirst looked at her, and saw the strong simplicity that hedged 
her sorrow round from prying eyes. He did not know whether he 
were wise or foolish—all old landmarks to-night were hidden from 
him—but he nodded grimly. 

‘You may, Cilla. °Tis the last time he will come here,’ he said, 
forgetting to touch wood when boasting openly. 

Gaunt opened the door, and waited for her to pass through into 
the grey moon-dusk of the porch. She went down the three steps 

leading to the road, and he followed. Only the soft unrest of 
spring disturbed the night, and the highway was their own. 
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* Cilla,’ he began, ‘ Cilla, twas kind of you—— ’ 

‘Yes, twas kind of me—kind toward the lass I saw with you 
to-day in Little Beck Hollow. Yestreen was so much fancy, was it 
not? Nay, you need not interrupt me. The drive from Keta’s 
Well—the curlews dipping up and down the fields—the smell of violets 
in the wind that blew about Garth Valley—they made us fairy-kist, 
I think, and we fancied—what did we not fancy, Reuben ?’ 

Priscilla was self-possessed. The old reserve, half pride, half 
modesty, had come to her again. She fenced herself about, and 
Reuben Gaunt knew that the wall was strong. 

‘TI loved you, Cilla, and I told you so.’ 

She strove to read his face, here by the light of the clouded 
moon that shone upon the highway. Women had done as much 
before Cilla’s time, in daylight and in dusk, and had found no 
answer. 

‘Loved me? I do not understand, Reuben. Love is for one 
and for always, surely—’tis not a game to play at hopscotch with, 
as the children do in Garth street.—Reuben,’ she went on, pain 
and sincerity between them getting the better of her, ‘I had 
heard stray talk of you and Peggy Mathewson, and had passed it 
by, because I do not care for gossip; but I saw to-day that what 
I’d heard was true—and, Reuben—you needn’t fear our last night’s 
fairy-time.’ 

‘ Fear it, Cilla? “T'was the love-time o’ my life. See ye, that 
other was a tale old and done with, and—— ’ 

‘Old and done with ?’ she echoed piteously. ‘ If the cobwebs 
had not been blown away up yonder by the Hollow, Z should 
have been old and done with—to-morrow, or the next day after- 
wards.’ 

Since grey old Garth was in the making, it had heard such 
woman’s cries ; and to-night it listened sleepily, not stirring from its 
quiet. 

* What d’ye want of me, Cilla ? ’ he asked, drawing nearer with a 
caress which she avoided. 

‘I want to see you wedded. “T'was plain to be seen this morning 
that you were promised to her, Reuben, and last night—it’s for- 
gotten altogether.’ 

‘ Promised to her—what, to Peggy Mathewson ? ’ 

Priscilla would not, or could not, realise all that was meant by 
Gaunt’s hasty words—the surprise that he should be thought to 
have meant at any time to marry Widow Mathewson’s daughter— 
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the touch of chill contempt in his voice—the acknowledgment that 
all was ‘ over and done with,’ and that his wooing up at Intake 
Farm had been so much idle devilry. 

‘Yes,’ the girl answered simply. ‘ What else, Reuben ? ’ 

Gaunt knew that he had lost her. Her simplicity, the return of 
that gentle aloofness which from the first had thwarted and enticed 
him, the lack of all upbraiding—these, and her trust in his good 
faith towards Peggy, convinced him. Perhaps, of all things in life, 
he cared most for Cilla’s judgment of him; lose her or gain her, he 
must keep what little good repute was left him in hereyes. Random, 
full of odd weaknesses and hidden corners where the better man 
in him took refuge, he was surprised to-night to find how vital 
Cilla’s good opinion was. 

Before he could answer, footsteps sounded down the road, and 
Priscilla turned quickly. ‘Good-night, Reuben,’ she said. ‘ All 
was glamour and fairy-webs yestreen. Forget it, soon or late.’ 

She was gone before he could find a last word to say. He 
watched her go, slim and willowy, the clouded moonlight on her 
trim, bared head; and then he turned, sick at heart, and went 
round to the croft to find his horse, and afterwards rode up the 
highway. 

David the Smith and Billy passed him twenty yards or so away 
from Good Intent. They had wandered up the fields, after the last 
of the turkey-pen was finished, and they had waited vainly for 
Yeoman Hirst’s return. David greeted his enemy coldly, but Billy 
the Fool seemed unaware that anybody shared the highroad with 
himself and David. 

‘Surly fools, the two of them!’ muttered Gaunt. ‘ Could give 
any man a greeting, I, at this hour of a warm night.’ 

Priscilla of the Good Intent had reached the porch, and stood 
there, half in the inner dusk and half in the moonlight. She was 
thinking, not of Reuben Gaunt, but of the night when she had seen 
David to the door, had bidden him farewell, and afterwards had 
called, ‘ David—David, come back!’ to unheeding ears. She was 
reaching out again for David’s hand-grip, as she always did in time 
of need. 

David himself, as it chanced, had refrained from stepping in 
at the back door of Garth in a friendly way, just to tell Hirst 
that his turkey-pen was finished. He had feared to meet Cilla, 
lest his resolution to leave Garth should once again grow weak. 
Yet now, as he glanced at the grey porch in passing, for old affec- 
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tion’s sake, he saw Priscilla leaning against one of the two round, 
limestone pillars that buttressed the porch of Good Intent. 

‘ A fair night for the time o’ year, Priscilla,’ he said, with would- 
be cheeriness. 

‘ Ay, fair, David. But the wind blows shrewd at times, for all 
that.’ 

‘Tuts! We wouldn’t be living, if there weren’t a shrewd wind 
to blow all our time o’ warmth away,’ growled David, viewing life 
darkly, almost tragically, for once. ‘ We’d be dead, Priscilla, and 
in a bonnier world.’ 

Billy the Fool had gone forward, with a quiet nod towards Cilla 
and an easy slouch, as if he remembered nothing of the morning ; but 
David halted. In sun or rain Priscilla was good to look at; to- 
night, with the moon-glamour on her face and the fret of new-found 
understanding in her voice, she was something up and above this 
world, to such as simple David, like the moon in the grey, still sky. 

* Have finished off the turkey-pen. Will you tell your father 
so, Priscilla ?’ said David, moving from foot to foot uneasily. He 
fancied, as men do when they are men of their hands, that the tale 
of good work finished would find approval; he was late to learn 
that women care little for men’s work, unless there be romance in 
it, but much for their power to charm the present moment into 
something softer and more silvery than the life of everyday. 

‘I will tell him,’ she answered. ‘ David, is it true that you 
are leaving Garth, as father hinted ? ’ 

‘Ay, ’tis true. Not yet awhile—not for a week or two, may- 
be. My roots are here, ye see, Priscilla, and I’m frightened-like to 
tear em out. So I’m telling myself I’ve a job here and a job there 
that must be done; and I’m making a few bits o’ business that 
weren’t there before; but I’m going from Garth, soon as I’ve 
settled my heart into its place.’ 

‘Oh, I shall miss you, David! ’ she said unthinkingly. 

David the Smith laughed sadly. ‘ Well, that’s somewhat to the 
good, at any rate. Would be a poor business, eh, if a man could 
fare out to heathen parts, and never be missed in the old home- 
place ? ’ 

The night, with its clouded moon, its restless wind that rose 
uncertainly and fell again, was like a mirror to Priscilla’s humour. 
She was impatient of David’s quiet acceptance of matters ; perhaps, 
had he stolen now into the porch and lost his diffidence, he would 
have had no further right, or leave, to go away from Garth. But 
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David had seen what he had seen, and his faith that Cilla meant to 
marry Reuben Gaunt was as sure as hers had been as regarded 
Peggy Mathewson. 

And so, because guile was far from both of them, David said 
good-night and went his way, while Cilla could scarcely check the 
impulse to cry once again ‘ David, David, come back.’ 

She gave a last glance at the street, wondering what her life 
would be in coming days ; then went indoors, to meet her father and 
go through with all the talk and explanation which she knew 
awaited her. 

The look of the house-place chilled her as she entered. The 
fire was out. No friendly horn of ale rested at her father’s elbow ; 
he was not smoking even, but was sitting with his hands upon his 
knees, his head bent a little, his shoulders not so square as she 
was wont to see them. The two candles threw a cheerless light, 
and they were guttering now in the sudden draught that came 
through the open doorway. 

*T’ll light the lamp, father,’ said Cilla, with faint-hearted bustle. 
‘Shame on me—the lamp unlit, and no one to draw your ale for 
you—and—daddy, won’t you fill your pipe ?’ 

‘I was dreaming, lile Cilla—just dreaming. Fill my pipe? To 
be sure, I’d forgotten it. Ay, light the lamp, lile lass ; I miss ye, 
when ye’re not about.’ 

She brought his pipe and tobacco-box; then lit the lamp, 
and fetched a measure of ale and set it at his elbow. It took 
the keen edge from her dreariness to minister to her father’s 
wants. 

“See ye now, Cilla,’ he began, puffing fiercely at his pipe, ‘I 
want to know a few odd whys and wherefores. Ye know my view 
of Reuben Gaunt? Is’t sober truth that ye were foolish with him 
yesternight ?’ 

“ Yes, father.’ She was sitting opposite him across the hearth, 
and her troubled eyes met his without fear or secrecy. ‘I thought 
we loved each other, and I promised myself to him.’ 

“God, ye rate yourself cheaper than I do, Cilla! There, lile 
lass, there! I didn’t mean to be harsh! Well, then, what chanced 
to alter you?’ 

‘I walked up the fields this morning,’ she said, with hesitation 
now. 

‘Ay, | know! What did ye find there? Not one to shift 
round like a windle-straw, ye.’ 
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* What I found is not for you to ask, father, or me to tell,’ she 
answered, meeting his glance again. ‘I can tell you this much— 
that the gloaming and the moon between them were over-strong for 
me last night, but the morning’s sunlight cured me—oh, it cured 
me, father.’ 

‘Cured altogether, lile Cilla ?’ asked the farmer, after a silence 
and a shrewd, long look at her. 

‘Cured altogether—yes,’ she answered gravely. 

* That’s good hearing. To tell the truth—and I’m no way hurt- 
ing ye by saying it now—if Garth Valley were islanded by water, 
and ye and me and Gaunt were stranded on it—as folk are stranded 
time and time in those outlandish, heathen parts that David the 
Smith is going to, or says he is—why, me and ye, lile lass, would 
keep to one quarter o’ the dry land, and I’d ram my fist into Gaunt’s 
face if he came spying over to our end o’ the safe, high country. 
Couldn’t bide him, I, if there weren’t another man to talk to in the 
land.’ 

Priscilla scarcely heard him. Her glamour-tide was over, or 
seemed to be; David was unrepentant of his dulness, and would 
not see how she was hungering for the word, or the look, or 
the touch, which only he could give. She was striving already, 
striving bravely, to reconstruct her life. There would be the usual 
round of household duties, the watching after her father’s little 
comforts, the going tired to bed at night and waking to the birds’ 
summons in the morning ; but pleasure in these things would be all 
gone, because she would remember the strange, glamoured lands 
through which Reuben Gaunt had led her yesterday. 

“ Come here to my knee, lass,’ said Hirst by and by. 

She knelt on the patchwork rug, and put her hands on his knee 
and rested her chin in them, looking into the fireless grate. So 
she had knelt in her childhood’s days—and afterwards at rare 
intervals when she and Yeoman Hirst were moved to special 
tenderness. 

‘I won’t deny my pride’s had a fall, and a steepish one,’ he 
went on, thinking that his touch upon her hair was gentle. 

*So has mine, father; but life must go on, pride in one’s way 
or not.’ 

* Art going to be a lile wise woman before thy time? Ay, pride 
tumbles and gets muckied, and ye’ve to clean it up again wi’ patience, 
as ye clean harness-gear. Still, I’m sticking to my pride, Cilla, 


till they coffin me up, and so are ye ; the Hirsts all do by nature.” _ 
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They said nothing for awhile, but between them there was the 
speech of trust and understanding. 

* Cilla, lass ? ’ said the yeoman presently. 

“Yes, daddy ?’ 

‘Wish I knew more about this daft business. Wish ye could 
tell me, like, just what ye saw up yond green pasture-lands to-day.’ 

‘I wish so, too,’ she answered simply ; ‘ but I cannot tell you, 
father.’ 

John Hirst took a pull at his ale—the first one. ‘ D’ye know 
what I’ve been thinking, Cilla?’ he said, wiping the froth away 
from his lips with a kerchief patterned all in blue and white. 

* Nay, I could not guess.’ 

‘ That, if it came to a tussle ’twixt ye and me, I’d fare hard. 
Ye’re slim to look at, and I could lift ye wi’ one hand and think 
naught on *t—but your will is made out of a piece o’ hickory wood, 
I do believe. Like ye the better for ’t, I—though ye mustn’t let 
yourself hear me say as much.’ 

* There’s likely to be no quarrel, father—now,’ said she. 

John Hirst sat brooding by the fire, long after Cilla had gone 
up to bed. 

‘Queer,’ he muttered, as the summing-up of all his thoughts. 
‘Ay, queer! A man may have naught but tricks at his back—tricks 
I could teach a dog, if I reared him from a pup and didn’t want to 
make him work for his living—and yet he can maze a lass i’ the 
springtime till she knows not where she be. There’s only one man 
in all Garth right fit to touch lile Cilla—and he’s thick-headed 
David, who’s going to outlandish parts.’ 

He stepped out of doors, before locking up for the night, and 
looked at the shrouded moon, and tasted the cold of the whimpering 
breeze. 

‘Cilla said something about snow coming, a day or two gone 
by,’ he muttered, ‘and Billy the Fool turned weather-prophet, too, 
to-night. They’re apt to be right, Billy and lile Cilla, and there’s 
a snarl and a tremor i’ the wind that I should know by now.’ 

He did not confess as much to himself, but the superstition of 
those cradled by the weather was with him, and in the wind’s 
contrariness and spite he heard quiet omens of disaster to himself 
and those he loved. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


PRISCILLA was not apt to lie awake o’ nights for long. The keen 
air of the fells, the round of her daily work about the farm, forbade 
it. Yet, after she had talked with David Blake in the moon-dusk 
of Garth Street, had talked with her father afterwards beside the 
hearth, she could not sleep to-night. Shame of the kiss that she 
had given to Reuben Gaunt, as they walked through fairyland 
last night—bitter shame of the scene that Billy the Fool had 
shown her through the parted twigs of a bush wherein a nesting 
blackbird sat—a great loneliness, an impulsive reaching out for 
the hand of David the Smith—these kept her company. She 
seemed to stand in a wood where all the trees were thick and heavy, 
and all the wonted tracks were lost. 

When at last she fell to sleep, dreams chased her. First, David 
the Smith was laughing at her as he said farewell, and got aboard 
a ship with big, white sails. Then Reuben Gaunt was sinking in a 
moorland bog, and lifted his two hands in appeal to her, and she 
ran across a stubborn waste of ling to reach him. Cilla of the 
Good Intent was little used to nightmares, and she was glad when 
at last the dawn stepped boldly into her room and roused her. Her 
first thought was of the farm, her second of the silence that lay 
about the house. The light which came through the casement 
seemed brighter, colder than a usual April dawn. There was no 
early challenge of the throstles, no sleepy call of a linnet, and 
such sounds of human life as came from the roadway were strangely 
muffled. 

With a sense of trouble and foreboding Priscilla went to the 
window, which she had left open to the soft night wind not many 
hoursago. The low sill was an inch deep in snow. She looked out, 
and in the white, strong dawn-light saw nothing but whitened 
branches, whitened mistal-roofs, and flakes that fell persistently. 
She stood there awhile, watching the storm increase, listening to 
the wind which, quiet till now, began to whimper round the gables 
overhead. It was no playful shower, such as often came in late 
April, waiting only for the mid-day sun to banish it ; yet, knowing 
the signs of weather as she did, hearing that note in the rising 
wind whose meaning was plain enough to all country folk, Priscilla 
felt no surprise. It was fitting. Spring, with its make-believe of 
primrose banks, and birds that litanied the sunshine, was a dream 
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she had dreamed in company with Reuben Gaunt. That had 
passed, and hard winter had set in again. She was glad that it was 
so. Winter was a time of stress and hardship, that left no leisure 
for dreams. Better the snow than the soft air of an April gloaming, 
when all the tribes of furred and feathered things went wooing and 
set the like key-note for more sober human folk. 

Priscilla turned to the ewer, with a quick change of mood. She 
blamed herself for those few moments at the window. There 
would be real work ready to her hand below-stairs before this storm . 
was ended. The chill of the water heartened her, and afterwards 
she did not halt to choose between the blue gown and the lilac. 
She donned instead a rough, short-skirted gown of homespun, and 
went down to the house-place. Her father was standing in front 
of the fire which Susan, the farm-maid, had newly lit, and the 
yeoman’s face was grave. 

‘ Thought thou wert never coming, lass,’ he growled, trying to 
find his usual good temper. ‘ You know there’s a lamb-storm 
blowing up behind all this bonnie snow ?’ 

* Yes, father—yes, I know. I’m ready.’ 

‘Ay, but is breakfast? Peggy is young, and late—and you 
are young and late, lile Cilla—you’d do without your breakfasts, 
both of you, but old folk don’t start the day on an empty 
stomach, lass.’ 

Peggy came in at the moment with a dish of steaming bacon, set 
round about with eggs, and the farmer sat down to it with the im- 
patience of a man who is thinking only of his work and of the need 
to find sustenance for the day’s battle. Cilla poured out the tea 
for him, brought it to his elbow, ruffled her hand across his thick, 
grey hair. 

‘ The lambs are needing you, father. Let me come up with you 
into the fields.’ 

“You? You’ve work enough, lile lass, when we bring the 
lamblings down into the fold.’ 

* But not till then, father. Let me go with you. I shall be 
restless, else.’ 

Hirst had finished half the dish of bacon, and three eggs to 
go with it. He felt ready for the day’s work, and, as the way of 
a true man is, his temper gained in cheerfulness. 

‘I’m like a lover to your whim, lile Cilla. If you’re set on 
coming—well, I’ve a sort o’ fondness for the tread o’ your heels 
beside me. Hark ye! The wind’s rising fast, and there’s a snarl 
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at the tail on ’t. “Tis a bitterish end to spring-warmth, this. 
Don your high boots, lass, and don ’em quickly.’ 

Cilla went, with the pleasant, quiet obedience which smoothed 
many a-rough road for Farmer Hirst. She was back again before he 
had time to grow impatient. 

‘Now, though I say it, Cilla, ye look workmanlike and 
trim,’ roared her father. And he laughed, as fathers will, 
with some surprise that he should have reared a bairn so full of 
comeliness. 

Priscilla had not forgotten her grief. She had laid it by until 
some more convenient season came for thinking of it. Workman- 
like she looked, indeed—her high boots half-hidden under the 
rough skirt—her body lithe and strong to meet the day’s journey— 
but ever she carried the look of Miss Good Intent, who yesterday 
had worn a lilac gown and had sought for glamour in the pasture- 
lands. 

‘Father, there’s work up yonder in the snow,’ she answered, 
with a gentle laugh. ‘ You can praise me afterwards.’ 

‘That’s true,’ said Hirst soberly. ‘ Praise can always bide, 
like money in a safe-sure bank. Work willun’t bide—it never did 
and it never will, lile Cilla.’ 

The road in front of Good Intent was thick with snow when 
they went out, for the wind was harrying it as farm-dogs chase the 
roving sheep. Hirst’s own dogs, when he whistled them from their 
shelter under the leeward side of a mistal, came trudging to him 
through a lake of velvety, soft stuff that hindered them. For the 
worst of April snow is that it will not crispen to the foot, but 
remembers the warmer impulses of spring. 

They went up into the pastures, father and daughter, and it was 
hard to tell where the ewes lay with their lambs, or where the 
white hummocks of the snow were lifted by the wind. Hirst’s farm- 
hinds, cursing the weather as they followed him, were puzzled to 
tell snow from fleece, and the dogs were full of petulance. The 
snow came down in wet, big flakes. The wind sobbed, and 
wailed, and rose now and then in sudden gusts, driving the snow 
savagely across their eyes. And through the wind-gusts, and 
the sharp, impatient barking of the dogs, there came the wild 
bleating of the sheep, the pitiful and weakling cry of lambs half- 
frozen. 

One by one they found the ewes, and it was odd to see how 
the mothers, not valiant at usual times—daft-wits bleating to the 
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empty sky for sense denied them—grew brave and full of strange 
resource. 

If a farm-lad gathered a couple of lambs into his arms—twins, 
which Farmer Hirst had boasted of last night—the mother would 
grow manlike for the moment, would seek for a point of vantage 
and charge him down. When Priscilla—loved by all four-footed 
folk, and by most of the two-footed kind—when Priscilla gathered 
a lamb into her arms, to carry it down to the fold, it was the same. 
There was panic among these bleak-witted ewes; and, like all 
dreads, it brought out some hidden source of courage. 

David the Smith, scenting trouble, came trudging through the 
snow to help his neighbour. He passed Cilla with a quiet greeting— 
thinking overmuch of last night’s farewell to her in Garth street— 
and busied himself at once with rescue of the flock. Simple of 
mind, strong of body, he set to his task at once, shouldered a 
ewe that was sick with the cold, and carried her, down the pastures 
and along Garth street, until he came to the turn of the road 
that led up to Good Intent. Widow Lister was at her door, as usual, 
walking up and down in front of her garden-strip, her feet protected 
from the snow by huge pattens, her eyes opened wide for any chance 
of gossip. She set her arms akimbo on seeing David, and her tongue 
was stilled for a moment. Indeed, David the Smith, swinging 
steadily forward under the burden that hung limp across his 
shoulders, his face full of great purpose and the tranquillity of 
strength, seemed to fill the snow-set canvas of Garth village. 

‘Why, David,’ said the widow, in an awed voice, ‘ you’re 
marrow to yond print o’ the Good Shepherd that’s hanging ower my 
chimbley-piece.’ 

David halted. The roots of his religion lay deep, and may be 
for that reason he seldom spoke of it. ‘Oh, whisht, woman!’ he 
said, with a shy, odd air of rebuke. ‘ I’m a plain man o’ my hands, 
with a day’s work todo. I'll thank ye not to name me in company 
with my betters.’ 

‘There now!’ put in the widow plaintively. ‘ You’re the 
first man I’ve come across who fought shy o’ praise. You are like, 
David, all the same—the ninety-and-nine you’ve left, to bring the 
lost odd ’un in, just as in the pictur.’ 

‘ Ay,’ answered David, as he moved forward, ‘ but some o’ the 
ninety-and-nine are needing me, too, soon as I’ve getten this lile 
ewe into shelter.’ 

The widow let him make ten paces forward ; then, heedless as a 
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child that every halt was so much added to the dead weight on his 
shoulders, she tripped after him, her pattens moving nimbly through 
the snow. 

‘Oh, David! I knew there was summat on my mind.’ 

David turned with weary good nature. ‘ Well, if ’tis as heavy 
as what I carry on my back, Widow, I’m sorry for ye. Whatis’t?’ 

‘Nay, ’tis nobbut a bit of a window-fastener that willun’t 
catch. *Tis such a little job, like, I thought ye could slip in, any 
odd moment you had to spare, and mend it for a poor, lone body. 
When the wind rises o’ nights, David, it like as it wakes me fro’ 
my sleep, rattling the windows so.’ 

‘You and your loneliness!’ grumbled David. ‘ Well, I may 
think of it by and by.’ 

‘Oh, and, David—— ’ 

But the smith went forward, and laid the ewe in warm quarters, 
and struck up again into the snow by a track that avoided Widow 
Lister. Priscilla, meanwhile, had gone far up the brink-fields, in 
search of any roving sheep that might have been over-blown before 
they could reach the lower pastures. It was Cilla’s way to seek 
always after the folk who had strayed. 

She found no sheep; but at the top of the highest brink-field 
she halted for a moment to look out and up to the face of the bleak, 
high moors. The snow came sparingly now, the wind was falling, 
and far behind Sharprise Hill a yellow light crept softly through 
the snow-clouds. 

At the wall-corner where Priscilla stood, three long pasture- 
fields met at the common drinking trough—a round, deep pool, fed 
by a spring which bubbled up from the limestone at the bottom. 
One field of the three was owned by Gaunt, and he, too, was seeking 
strayed ewes this morning. They met face to face, he on one side 
of the pool, Cilla on the other, and they were silent for awhile, 
embarrassed by their memories of yesterday. 

‘ A fit ending, eh, to sunshine and spring weather ? ’ said Gaunt 
at last, with bitterness and something near to self-contempt. 

Cilla’s pride had come to her aid. The wild-rose colour was 
in her cheeks, but her head was held high and there was delicate 
scorn in the glance with which she answered Reuben’s. 

‘You are not used to weather, as we stay-at-homes are. It is 
all in the year’s work, Mr. Gaunt. To-morrow, or the next day 
after, we shall have forgotten there was snow at all—unless we lose 
any of the lambs.’ 
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Gaunt understood that Cilla had taken firmer ground than he, 
and meant to stand on it hereafter. There was to be no hint be- 
tween them, such as he had implied just now, that they had shared 
a day whose magic both regretted. He began to wonder if her 
heart had been in the matter at all, and a wayward impulse came 
to him to piece their broken love-tale together all afresh. While he 
played with the impulse, Billy the Fool came up the field behind 
them. David, as he carried a couple of lambs to Good Intent, had 
met him in the roadway and had suggested that there was rare 
play-work to be done in helping Farmer Hirst with the sheep. 

‘Never found such a game, I,’ David had said, with his laugh 
that shook the hills, ‘as setting a daft ewe over your shoulders, 
or carrying a couple of lambkins i’ your arms. The sport might 
have been made for ye, lad Billy.’ 

So Billy had sought the pastures ; and he chuckled soberly, as 
he trudged through the snow, to think ‘ what a terrible queer 
notion David the Smith had for lighting on a bit of frolic.’ 

It was only when he topped the last rise of the field, and saw 
Gaunt talking to Priscilla across the pool, that his face changed. 
At times the clouds and the content that sheltered Fool Billy 
from the realities of life were riven asunder, and it was always 
the one picture that he saw—a way-worn woman coming with her 
child to the gate of Marshlands, the harsh refusal at the door. Now, 
as he went up through the snow, he could recall the bitter cold of 
that long-ago night when his mother and he had sought shelter in 
the porch-way of the house. Gaunt’s voice, which was his father’s 
over again, so Garth folk said, had recalled the past to Fool Billy 
when earlier in the year he dropped Reuben into a bed of growing 
nettles. The sight of him now, his closeness to Priscilla, roused, 
not Billy’s strength, but his will to use it blindly. Before Pris- 
cilla knew that he was near, he had passed her, had climbed thé wall, 
had put his arms about Gaunt and carried him to the edge of the 
pool. Hirst himself, or big David the Smith, could not have 
resisted the village fool when his quietness turned to fury; and 
Gaunt was slight of build. 

Priscilla was bewildered by the suddenness of the attack ; but 
her habit was to meet emergencies—such as Reuben’s disloyalty 
and the change in April’s weather—with the reliance that came 
from clean living under the clean, steady hills. She saw that 
Billy was swinging his burden lightly over the pool ; and in Fool 
Billy’s face she saw a tumult. 
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‘ Billy,’ she said quietly. ° Billy, what are you doing ?’ 

He turned as a dog does when his master whistles, and the evil 
left him—left him Fool Billy once again, with surprise in his help- 
less face that he should ever have done amiss. He set Gaunt 
gently down upon his feet, and Reuben, sick at heart, went through 
the snow, and round the bend of Little Beck Wood, and out of sight. 

Billy the Fool climbed the wall, and stood a little behind Cilla, 
waiting for chastisement. 

* What made you do it ? ’ asked Cilla of the Good Intent. 

‘ Well, now, I could no way rightly tell ye.’ His brown eyes 
were fixed on hers, with the look which few who cared for dogs or 
horses could resist. ‘Seems a sort o’ blindness comes on a body 
when he sees Reuben Gaunt, and I put my head down like a bull and 
made for him. Terrible weak in the head Fool Billy is.’ 

* But it was all—all so unlike you, Billy. What did you mean 
to do with—with the man you held in your arms ?’ 

‘Do?’ he answered, with quiet surprise. ‘Why, drown him, 
Miss Cilla, as ye do wi’ kittens when they’re not wanted. Am 
fond o’ kittens, I, but they do get terrible cumbersome at 
times.’ 

‘Oh, lad, go down to David at the forge,’ said Cilla, with a 
sudden laugh that was made up of pity and of helplessness. ‘ Go 
down to David, and tell him I sent you to him for guidance. And, 
Billy, promise me that—for my sake, promise me you'll not play 
with life and death again.’ 

His muddled wits caught the one, right appeal. ‘For your 
sake, eh?’ he asked. There was surrender and question in his 
brown eyes. 

‘For my sake—yes, of course. Always for my sake, Billy.’ 

*Te-he!’ chuckled Billy the Fool. ‘ Will keep that notion 
right in the middle of my daft headpiece, so I will. Give ye good- 
day, Miss Cilla.’ 

He turned and went down the slope with great cheeriness, 
taking a bee-line through the snow and breasting the drifts with the 
strong, unhurried ease that marked Fool Billy’s days. Cilla did 
not know it, but her plea that he should do all things for her sake 
had made for Fool Billy’s happiness. To please her was frolic of 
the sort he enjoyed at David’s forge, but a rarer and more pleasant 
frolic. 

Mrs. Mathewson rented the third of the pastures that clustered 
round the drinking-pool, and she was leaning over her wall, a 
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still, passionless figure. She had been a looker-on at the struggle 
between Gaunt and the Fool; she was always a looker-on these 
days, grave, hard of face, a little disdainful of the tumults that 
beset younger folk. If swayed either way by feeling, she was 
pleased that Gaunt should be be-littled in Priscilla’s eyes ; in no case 
could it do him harm to meet with a tumble or two in his erratic 
course. And yet, in some odd way of her own, she ‘had a silly 
weakness, like,’ for this will-o’-the-wisp who had caused her heart- 
ache in the past, and would cause her heart-ache, doubtless, many 
times again. 

“I’ve lost no lambs, Miss Priscilla,’ said the widow, enjoying 
Cilla’s startled, backward glance. ‘ Hope ye’ve had the same good 
luck yourselves down at Good Intent. Oh, to be sure, there’s 
weather, and weather again, and naught but weather, up here on 
the heights. We’ve got to put up wi’ ’t, like ye put up wi’ a silly, 
daft bairn.’ 

‘You startled me,’ said Cilla, meeting Mrs. Mathewson’s quiet 
glance. ‘ Yes—oh, yes, our lambs are all in-gathered, or nearly 
all ; I came up here to seek the last two that were missing.’ 

‘And found Reuben Gaunt instead, and a big lad holding him 
over the pool? Well, they’re neither on ’em lambs, an’ neither on 
’em lions ; both are just what ye might call, like, a mixture "twixt 
the two.’ 

Harsh this woman might be, but to Cilla she stood just now as 
something strong and honest, something that had suffered, and 
stood firm, and been beaten by the weather out of all comely 
shape. 

“I care so little for gossip,’ she began, moved by a sudden 
impulse to confide in this woman who was grey and hard as the wall 
on which she leaned. ‘ Yet it seems to meet you at every turn, and 
leaves its mark like the fever. Mrs. Mathewson, why should Fool 
Billy go past himself like this? He’s so quiet at usual times— 
and then he loses himself in fury at sight of Mr. Gaunt. They 
say, of course——’ 

‘Oh, ay,’ put in the widow drily ; ‘and they say right once 
i’? a way. They’re half-brothers. I should know, for I kept house 
for Gaunt’s father before I was fool enough to marry Mathewson 
o’ Ghyll.’ 

Cilla did not wish to hear the tale, and yet she stood there, 
irresolute, her face half-turned to Mrs. Mathewson’s. 

* You’ve heard tell o’ the night when a stranger-woman came 
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knocking at the door o’ Marshlands?’ The widow was still regard- 
ing Cilla with hard, keen eyes, and it seemed that she, who kept 
silence with her neighbours usually, had some purpose behind all 
this talk. ‘ Well, I was cooking supper for Reuben Gaunt’s father 
at the time, and I mind saying to young Reuben—who was larking 
in the kitchen and nigh teasing the life out o’ me—he was fourteen 
or so then, was Reuben—I mind saying to him that it war a night 
ye couldn’t find heart to turn a dog out in. Th’ wind war blowing 
sleet an’ hail in sheets agen the window-panes, an’ it war crying 
down the chimbleys till ye could hardly see across th’ floor for 
peat-smoke.’ 

d Cilla was listening. She had lost all desire to escape. The 
widow’s gaunt, tall figure, the impassive hardness of her voice as 
she brought the bygone scene before the girl’s eyes, were part of 
the snow and the white stone fences, part of the falling wind that 
sobbed through every cranny of the walls and ruffled the water of 
the drinking-pool that divided the two women. 

‘The smoke was meking me sneeze and cough, but it warn’t 
that made me so mad wi’ ’t, It war spoiling th’ master’s supper, 
an’ his temper war fearful when aught went wrong i’ th’ house. 
Well, I needn’t hev bothered my head about that, for at that 
minute there came a rapping at th’ front door, an’ I ran out into 
th’ hall to see who it war. There war a woman standing there, an’ 
th’ wind blew her fair indoors, without a by-your-leave, soon as I 
lifted th’ sneck. She war nigh as bonnie an’ slim as ye, Miss Cilla,’ 
she went on, after a long glance at the other. ‘The master was a 
fairish judge o’ women i’ that way, I’ll own, like his son ’at followed 
him. She had a bairn wi’ her—may be four year old—an’ she 
wanted th’ master; so I called him, after shutting th’ door to 
keep th’ wind from blowing us all to bits.’ 

She paused and looked across the shrouded fields, and dived 
t Hard as she was, the misery of that night returned to her. Cilla 
stood waiting silently. 

‘The master came, an’ looked once at th’ stranger-woman, an’ 
a sort o’ devil came into his face. Then I knew that one of his 
black moods was on him ; for I was used to the look o’ them. The 
woman was very pitiful to look at an’ to listen to, an’ she said she 
war his wife—married by stealth a year after th’ first mistress 
died. I believed her, for my part, and a woman can tell most times 
when another woman’s lying. She was plain of her speech, though, 
and Reuben’s father always had a queer mak o’ pride about him— 
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must have a ladyish wife at Marshlands, or else hide her i’ the hay- 
mow out o’ folk’s sight. That’s Reuben’s way, too.’ 

Priscilla wondered at the sudden bitterness in her voice, then 
remembered that this was Peggy’s mother ; and the widow knew, it 
was plain, that she was her daughter’s rival. Tears of pride and 
humiliation started to the girl’s eyes. It was easier to conquer a 
secret trouble than an open one. 

‘ Well, to shorten a sad tale,’ went on the older woman, after 
seeing that her taunt had struck home, ‘ Mr. Gaunt turned both 
mother an’ th’ little lad out into the cold; an’ I could have 
throttled him for ’t, if he’d been a thought less strong. The rest 
o’ the tale ye know, Miss Cilla. They found the mother dead on the 
doorstone, an’ Billy the Fool war strong enough to weather the cold 
—else he wouldn’t have been here at the drinking-pool to-day.’ 

Cilla gathered her strength again. ‘Why do you tell me 
this?’ she asked. ‘I say, with father, that one day’s trouble is 
enough as it comes, without going back to the old sorrows.’ 

‘Why?’ The widow’s face, hard as an upland thorn that has 
bent to many storms, was fearless in its denial of all pity. “ Why, 
lile baby ? Because I’ve watched ye an’ Gaunt go lover-like along 
the pastures afore this daft snow came. Because I want to warn 
ye that Gaunt comes of a bad breed, an’ never i’ this world could be 
aught but will-o’-wispie. Oh, my lass, I’ve seen a few love-makings 
—and I’ve seen the end o’ such like nonsense, and I know.’ 

Cilla laughed, and Widow Mathewson, whose outlook on the 
world was impersonal and cold—save when human weakness broke 
down the barriers—approved this slim lass in her workaday dress 
of homespun. 

“It was only yesterday that I bade Mr. Gaunt marry where his 
heart lay,’ said the girl quietly. ‘If I had cared for him—after 
that fashion—should I have been glad when he told me he was 
marrying Peggy ?’ 

* You were glad ? ’ asked the widow, with suspicion. 

‘Why not? He is fond of Peggy, and I think that—that he 
will settle down, as a farmer should. ' 





‘ Ay, so I think, too,’ broke in the widow, with sudden feeling. 
“I made the worst o’ that bygone tale, I own, and never told ye 
that Reuben, on that night when he’d been plaguing me i’ th’ 
kitchen, crept round into th’ hall, listening to the stranger-woman’s 
tale and seeing her driven out into the wind. Well, he waited for 
his father to go, and then he crept to my side, did th’ lad, an’ we 
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listened to her as she ligged there, crying, just outside th’ door. 
Then he pulled up th’ sneck, an’ he war helping her in when old 
Gaunt came, all thunder and lightning, down th’ passage. Gaunt 
locked Reuben an’ me i’ th’ big upstairs room. ”*T'was so we passed 
the night, Miss Cilla, and I’ve a soft spot i’ my heart for th’ lad ever 
since, spite of his cantrips.’ 

They looked across the pool at each other. They were set 
about by snow, and moaning of the wind, and white hills shrouded 
under mists that made their summits level with the sky. 

‘ What chance had he ?’ said Cilla. ‘ With such a father—oh, 
he did well that night! He did well.’ 

Widow Mathewson turned. ‘Seems I misjudged ye, Miss 
Cilla. I niver can trust a bonnie, lile face like yours these days. 
Oh, ay, he may do well enough for Peggy. Any way, she’s set her 
heart on him.’ 

When Cilla got down to the croft and reached the laithe, she 
found David the Smith sitting on an upturned box. He had a 
lamb on his knees, and he was feeding it with milk from a bottle. 
Fool Billy was standing near, and his face was wide as a rift in the 
clouds when the sun breaks through. 

“ve been laughing, Miss Good Intent,’ said Billy. ‘ Near 
cracked my sides, I have. Here’s strong David feeding a babby as 
if ’twere his own. Te-he! Ye’d never think he was strong at the 
forge.’ 

David was shy. This business of saving lambs from the snow 
had seemed natural and easy till Cilla came. Now he felt clumsy. 

* Billy is right,’ he said, as he handed the lamb and the bottle 
to Cilla. ‘’Tis woman’s work, this. I was only waiting till ye 
came.’ 

Late that night, when her work was done and the moon was up 
above the fells, Cilla unbarred the porch-door and went out into 
the raised path that protected the strip of garden from the high- 
way. The wind had long since shifted to the south, and quiet 
Garth looked all like fairy-land. From the green, young twigs 
of the beeches, across the road, the soft snow fell away, showing 
leaves half-opened. There was everywhere the sound of gentle 
splashing—wet snow falling on wet snow—and the fells beyond 
were clear of mist. The air was full of warmth and pleasant 
scents ; for it was Garth’s way to remedy her spring storms with 
daintiest blandishments. 

Cilla was full of her trouble still. It had been easy to give 
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up her man in the heat of pride and sacrifice ; but she was lonely 
now. She remembered, as lasses will when they have good fathers, 
how often Yeoman Hirst had cheered her in bad weather with 
a hearty, ‘Oh, ’twill lift, lass, by and by. Be sure ’twill lift. 
Tis only nature for the sun to pop out fro’ behind a cloud and 
take a body by surprise, like.’ 

‘Why, yes,” she said, with a long glance at the hills. ‘ Father 
is right. It always lifts; but the waiting-time is hard—just time 
and time.’ 


(To be continued.) 





